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Unit Equipment for a {new} {old} kitchen 
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Have YOU looked with longing on the cheery, convenient kit- 
chens you’ve seen in model homes? Of course! You wouldn’t be 
human...or feminine...unless you did. 

And yet you hate to move from the old house which is so homelike 
and comfortable, once the housework is done! 

Here’s good news...you can have both the old home and the new, 
modern kitchen. 

It’s all so very simple, so quickly done, and costs so little. You just 
have your old kitchen equipped with PEERLESS Built-in Furniture, 
the self-same equipment you see in those model homes. 

Add as little or as much as you want, or need. Perhaps just a corner 
cupboard, or a new cabinet; perhaps a chest of drawers or any one 
of the more than one hundred PEERLESS units. Or possibly you will 
want an entire PEERLESS kitchen. Act now, and make your own kit- 
chen every bit as modern as those which help brides of today keep 
their youthful beauty. 


PEERLESS 


“Buili-in Furmiure 


FEXEORE COMPANY .«- Lo Angeles 
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Occasional pieces, like these illustrated, gaiety you have added without either great 
painted in gay modern colors give great in- cost or great effort. 
dividuality to rooms. Your adventure in color may include“mod- 
The actual painting is easy and the cost is a, ern” furniture, unfinished, or the rescue of 
small. You yourself can do the painting— —— shabby pieces you had thought “hopeless.” 
using Lustrelac 4-hour Enamel. Your materials, A colorful booklet showing just how easy home 
including enamel, undercoating, brush, turpen- painting is with Lustrelac is yours for the asking. 
tine and sandpaper, will average— only $2.65 for Just fill out the coupon below. 
each _ Home Beautiful Department 

Fa — OVER trae ain National Lead Company of California 


2240- 24th Street, San Francisco 
Without obligation, please send me your book- 
let,*Color Harmony Lessons Number 4,” telling 


Choose shades which will make a 


A. E. Lawrence, Director of the 
Home Beautiful Department of 


i Every Tuesday at 10 a. m. Mr. 
sharp color note in the color schemes 














of your rooms— almond green, Pe- p ohiiagebny Comgeny of how, with paint, I may do over furniture in the 

/ alifornia, will describe over modern manner. 3041 
king blue, orchid, French gray, Chi-  Meaeceman | Hine 7 
nese red or old ivory. You will be —anteoleanecnanne, | Senet be 
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BASS-HUETER 


LUSTRELAC 4 HOUR ENAMEL 
stale 
National Lead Company of California... Makers of Prepared Paint, Lustrelac 4-hour Enamel, Stucco Coat- 
} ings, Satin Eggshell Finish, Versatile Spar Varnish, Overnite Floor Enamel, and other quality products 


Northern Division: Seattle Central Division: San Francisco Southern Division: Los Angeles 
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L R S = the Rockies to the Pacific, no gift will be more wel- 


WILL SEND aaa than a SUNSET subscription. Whether their hobbies 


are flowers, home making, travel, or just enjoying life as 


YEAR~ROUND Western people do—SUNSET will do much to add color and 


interest to their activities, with its monthly supply of good 


CHRISTMAS-« ideas. 


a 4 4 GIFTS The annoyances of crowded Christmas shopping that dull the 
TO THREE OF pleasure of Christmas giving may be avoided through the simplicity 
of SUNSET’S special GIFT offer. Mail in a Two Dollar bill, check or 
YWESTERN Money Order, check three names off your shopping list and enjoy the 
©O A comfort of your home, far from the mad rush of crowded stores. For 
$4.00 you may remember SIX friends—$6.00 nine and so on. If you 


# FRIENDS 4% 


wish, your own subscription may be one of them. 























IFT SUBSCRIPTION 
ORDER FORM 


7 SUNSET MAGAZINE 


1045 SANSOME ST. SAN FRANCISCO CALIF 


Enclosed find $2.00 for which send 
SUNSET Magazine one year to each of 
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fore Christmas day—or you i erccntiuicenancaiaies State 


may obtain cards to present 
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Send Gift cards direct to 5 
my friends named above 
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to mail to my friends 
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SUNSET GOLD 
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(Suristmas blues! Don’t you love For Christmas time, with all its tinsel, all its . 
them, thrill to them? traditional red and green, is a blue time for 
There is the deep-dyed blue of the Pacifc, | grown-ups. There is an ache in the throat . 
white flecked, white fringed to emphasize its that warbles carols so lustily. Tears are q 
blueness. Soft gray blue of fog. Brilliant, resolutely tucked behind smiles, for grown- c 
heavenly blue of sunny sky above the hills. | ups must act grown up, though they may be 
Purple blue of grapes banked in the markets. _ feeling inside like lonesome children. t 
Blue-stained windows in a twilight room 
so intense, so unearthly blue that one’s UT after all, blue is a beautiful color, and 0 
heart tightens. Blue Christmas cards, blue its complement is gold—and Christmas a 
magazine covers, blue paper, silver starred, blues are tinged with gold, every one! Stars f 


in store windows. 

Blue woodsmoke from fireplace chimneys, 
homely incense of the hearth, lifting itself to 
heaven. Blue mountains in bluer dusk. Tiny 
blue rain pools, bits of the sky itself shining 
in sunlight. Soft, blue-black water of bay or 
sound at night, under a still softer blue-black 
sky. 

And through and around all of these, the 
faint, blue shadow of homesickness, of long- 
ing for something that is gone with the years. 


are loveliest against a curtain of midnight 
blue sky; blue woodsmoke comes from golden 
flames; the sunny noon sky is more gor- 
geously blue above straw-colored hills; twi- 
light blue is richer when home lights or street 
lights prick yellow holes in its fabric; blue 
grapes are loveliest in golden candlelight. 
And the faint blue shadow of Christmas 
homesickness is lighted by the golden taper 
of thankfulness—thankfulness for the merry 
childhood Christmases that live in memory. 
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Nort a woman lives who would not be delighted 
with a gift of Fostoria glassware. It has an ex- 
quisite, vivacious beauty . . . and the additional 
charm of being useful and practical. 

.orown.. 


You may want to give .. . or give 


because you would like to own. . . merely a bit 
of glass, to add brilliance to a living-room . . . or 
a whole dinner-service, to form a colorful setting 
for the civilized ritual of dining. 

Perhaps you are interested in stemware. There 


is a Fostoria glass for every kind of toast. 
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IS A THRILLING GIFT 





Goblets that are bold and modern, liqueur glasses 
delicate and fine. There are colors for every mood 
and every scheme of decoration. A warm Rose, a 
glamorous Azure, a brilliant Topaz. Amber, Green, 
clear Crystal, sophisticated Ebony. 

Fragile as Fostoria seems, it is made to with- 
stand extremes of temperature, and hard usage. 
It is absolutely practicable for serving hot and 
cold foods. 

Stop in at your favorite shop and look around 


among the Fostoria pieces. 


Fosroria can be purchased for moderate prices at the best shops 
throughout the country. It can be bought in complete sets or individual 
pieces, because it is sold on tix open-stock plan. Replacements can 
be made at any time. Send for ‘1. New Little Book About Glass- 
ware.’’ It contains invaluable suggestions for table settings and deco- 


ration. The Fostoria Glass Company, Department S-12, Moundsville, 


West Virginia. 
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PHOTOGRAPH, RALPH YOUNG STUDIO 


Lets Use Our Native Greens 
For Yuletide Decorations 


Urges 


INTER comes so_imper- 

ceptibly to the Pacific Coast 
and Christmas steals upon us with 
such stealthy steps that it invariably 
finds us unready for the holiday 
season. The air is still soft, the sun warm, the gardens 
bright with bloom. It is not until the gift advertisements 
pour in, or we find at the street corners Salvation Army 
lassies ringing bells over little buckets, that we admit the 
fact that the calendar never lies and that Christmas is 
extremely near. 

When the mail grows bulky and envelopes are peppered 
with Christmas seals we know it is time to gather holiday 
decorations. So with pruning shears and containers we 
hie to places we know, where nature has been so generous 
with native greenery that a careful cutting and thinning, 
as respectfully done as though these were bought-and- 
paid-for, nursery-grown shrubs, will do no actual harm. 

The early rains have fallen and the country has re- 
sponded with grateful green. The 


thick summer coat of dust is Is ee toe ok ln Se Se 

Francisco artist, pictured above, 
scarlet peppers and native greens are 
used to add Christmas cheer, as the 
author of this article suggests. The 
author is famous as a collector and 
grower of western wild flowers. 


washed from the roadside growth 
and the air, too, is clean and clear. 

Up in the redwood canyon the 
stream clamors with new life and 
the foliage seems to breathe more 
quickly and freely, aware of more 
rains to come. Among the heavy 
stand of evergreens the bare 
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Lester Rowntree 


branches of sycamores and alders 
stand out in contrast and the scent 
which rises from their fallen leaves 
transports us, as we rustle through 
the rifts of old gold, to the aromatic 
autumn woodlands of the East. But for a moment only. 
The tall redwood spires remind us that these relics of pre- 
meee days are rooted only in Californian or Oregonian 
soil. 

Judiciously we cut sprays from the thickset, flat 
branches of foliage, clean and dark green and shining, 
and lay them flat upon the floor of the car. Some of the 
tiny brown cones are still clinging to the twig tips, open 
now and looking like neat brown flowers. 

Up in the high mountains today, some one is going to 
the other redwood, the famous Sequoia gigantea, for its 
contribution of Christmas greens. The foliage of the two 
species is as different as is their preference of location. 
The coast redwood (Seguoia sempervirens) lives only 
within reach of the cool sea fogs 
while the giant sequoia grows in 
scattered groups in the Sierra 
Nevadas and bears, instead of 
flat sprays of shining green 
needles, close scale-like leaves, 
overlapping on the branches and 
drooping like strands of gray- 
green moss. Its cones are bright 
brown, egg-shaped, much larger 
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than those of its coastal cousin, and 
stay longer on the tree. Wreaths of 
either sequoia have lasting decora- 
tive qualities and are popular for the 
Californian Christmas; the addition 
of a few cones of either kind adding 
both beauty and interest. 

From the rich spongy ground be- 
tween the coast redwoods spring lush 
and flourishing ferns. Huge light 
green fronds of woodwardia, and the 
dark green shining sword fern, which 
is better for our present purpose, 
being stiffer, drier, and more _ per- 
manent. These are useful as table 
decorations and are cut and 
marketed by the sheaf at Christmas 
time. 

With the coastal redwoods grows 
also the California laurel (Uméell- 
ularia californica) an evergreen tree 
with long, narrow, shining, deep 
yellow-green leaves and a pungent, 
camphoric odor. Although the leaves 
do not last long, the aromatic scent 
makes the laurel pleasant for decora- ¢/. 
tion. Its olive-like fruit has usually 
fallen by December. 

Up and down the Pacific Coast 
people are bringing in their Christmas greens, each glean- 
ing the sorts which nature has provided the most gener- 
ously and which no state or county law forbids picking. 
In Southern California the chaparral belt supplies varied 
and interesting choice and children go to the foothills and 
mountains, make wreaths of the results of their harvest 
and sell them, either wholesale to the dealers or from 
door to door. 

Among the dense growth of chaparral are three bushes 
furnishing good material for the seeker of Christmas 
greens. Thickest of all grows the scrub oak (Quercus 
dumosa) with crisp prickly leaves something like those 
of the English holly, though not quite so dark a green, 
so shining nor so thorny. Sometimes the little acorn cups 
stay on long enough to be used with the leaves. Very 
like the scrub live oak are the leaves of Prunus ilicifolia, 
called islay or holly-leaved cherry. By Christmas time 
its large purple plums have fallen but the glistening 
foliage is popular as the basis of wreaths. Into these 


The leathery, deep green leaves of salal 





When 
Gathering Greens 


Remember that in some sec- 
tions of the West it is a viola- 
tion of law to gather certain 
varieties, so check before you 
Note that the author 
advises judicious cutting 


wreaths, whether of oak or islay, the 
makers often introduce all sorts of 
foreign materials—foreign, at least, 
to Christmas wreaths of conventional 
plan. Small oranges, kumquats, tiny 
red apples, gilded or silvered pine 
cones and eucalyptus seed-pods are 
set in the green background, adding 
interest, no doubt, though perhaps a 
touch of artificiality as well. 

At the edge of or among the chapar- 
ral grows the toyon (Photinia arbuti- 
folia) or California holly. Not a holly 
at all, of course, but a good-sized 
shrub with long, leathery leaves and 
big clusters of bright red berries. 
These berries have been in such de- 
mand at Christmas time and have 
been cut and marketed to such extent 
that the state now very wisely pro- 
hibits all picking without the owner’s 
permission, and the mutilated and 
denuded shrubs are returning to their 
former vigor and graceful manner of 
growth. 

From the California desert slopes 
and from the mountains of California 
and eastern Oregon and Washington 
come branches laden with berries, 
although not red ones, which are sometimes included in 
native Christmas decorations. The two junipers have 
abundant and beautiful gray-green berries covered with 
a dense white bloom and forming a good color combina- 
tion with the darker green foliage. The berries of the 
desert juniper (Funiperus californica) are quaintly angled 
and ridged while those of the Sierra juniper tree (F. occiden- 
talis) are round and almost smooth. 

Up in Oregon and Washington the seekers for Christ- 
mas decorations find no lack of material. In these two 
states as well as in Vancouver Island and coastal North- 
ern California the true English holly flourishes in the 
moist, cool climate, and of recent years a special effort 
has been made to increase the planting of this desirable 
and legend-surrounded tree. In Washington they plan to 
naturalize the holly, introducing it among the native 
shrubs of their coastal region with the hope that it will 
make itself at home and settle down to hobnob in equal- 
ity with the indigenous shrubs and trees. In the residen- 


Prickly scrub oak, a substitute for holly 
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tial district of Portland, heavily ber- 
ried holly trees are very much in 
evidence, so much so that at this 
season it could well be called the 
holly-tree city. 

This Northwest country is head- 
quarters for evergreens. From here 
come the cut Christmas trees, which 
are raised for the express purpose of 
the Christmas harvest. Branches of 
pine, fir and spruce are sold in quan- 
tity on the streets to serve as the 
foundation for wreaths. Small sprays 
of cedar and cypress are strung along 
wire and sold by the yard, as the 
ground pine of the East used to be 
sold, and belated rose-hipsare gathered 
and pressed into holiday service. 

The large family of manzanitas 
(Arctostaphylos) peculiar to the Pacific 
Coast includes a trailing member 
valuable both for its glossy evergreen 
leaves and for its berries of brilliant 
red. One does not always associate 
the bear-berry of exposed coastal 
bluffs or the kinnikinnick of the 
mountains (both one and the same 
and scientifically known as Arcto- 
staphylos uva-ursi) with the tall shrub 
or tree manzanitas of California, but if seen when in 
flower the resemblance will be striking. It has the same 
pink or white urn-shaped blossoms, but its berries are so 
much redder and so much more enduring than those of 
the other manzanita species that they have won for it a 
Christmas reputation. 

In the Northwest grows the mountain ash (Sorbus 
sitchensis), a deciduous shrub or tree that furnishes at 
Christmas time, if the birds have spared them, berries of 
a gorgeous coral red. (It was, you may remember, 
berries of the mountain ash of Scotland, “rowan berries,”’ 
which Barrie’s Babbie wore in her hair in his “Little 
Minister.”) And also from the cool Northwest as well 
as from the wooded coastal slopes of Northern California 
and from British Columbia comes the glistening Oregon 
grape (Berberis nervosa). There are many evergreen wild 
barberries but this one leads them all when it comes to 
usefulness at Christmas time. The large, bright green, 
prickly leaves made up of smaller leaflets are most satis- 


The ever popular evergreen huckleberry 





When 
Making Wreaths 


You will find at most ten-cent 
stores a wire wrapped in dull 
green which is fine for this 
work. Your florist also can 
provide you with suitable wire 
and other useful matertals 


II 





factory for wreaths and sprays. The 
blue-black berries, however, are too 
soft and transient for service. 

A companion to the redwood trees 
and to the handsome tan oak and 
graceful Douglas fir which inhabit 
rich foothill slopes is the madrona. 
Its large orange-red berries and broad 
glossy leaves make a fine addition to 
the holiday scene. 

And here among the redwoods are 
two other of the best Christmas offer- 
ings that nature has given to Cali- 
fornia. Nor can California lay ex- 
clusive claim to them, for they can be 
found as far north as British Colum- 
bia. Salal and the evergreen huckle- 
berry both seek the stately company 
and deep shade of the trees that clothe 
the coastal hillsides. 

On the way home we stop beside a 
dry inland stream bed and it is with 
a clear conscience that we lift the long 
tree pruners to bring down clusters of 
mistletoe from the relieved cotton- 
woods along the bank, and snip fat 
little spreading branches of live oak 
from the trees growing near them. 

And so we return with our glisten- 
ing and sweet-smelling assortment, which is carefully 
carried from the car to neat piles on the living room floor. 
With stepladder, wire and clippers we set to work. 
Certain choice branches are put aside for gifts to other 
home decorators. Wreaths are made and hung. Flat 
redwood sprays adorn the mantel, well shaped boughs 
are chosen to tuck behind the pictures. Even the kitchen 
has its frill of redwood branchlets, and a well-berried sprig 
of English holly, secured at the last minute from the boy 
at the street corner, is put aside for the plum pudding. 

After the ensuing and necessary sweeping-up we gloat- 
ingly view the result of our work—much time spent but 
great joy in the spending. 

And all for so short a time, we think, standing off to 
contemplate the effect. For by Twelfth Night every leaf 
and twig must be down and away, or we shall have un- 
earthly visitors, that is if we believe old Robert Herrick: 
“For look—soe many leaves there be neglected there, 
maydes, trust to me, soe many goblins shalle ye see.” 


The native toyon with its gay red berries 
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It was gray dawn when 
the last pack had been 
tied on and we were 
ready to start—almost 
too dark to get a pic- 
ture, but here it is! 


Wilhelmina McGrew Tells of a Land Where 


Christmas Comes 
By Pack ‘Train 








I» many parts of Monterey county, 

California, the trail of the pioneers 
is still fresh. In fact, a few still live 
who can say, “I was one of the first 
white men to set foot here.” 

It was in one of these parts, Pacific 
Valley or Gorda, that three years ago, 
I spent a pleasant and unique Christ- 
mas which will live in my memory 
long after most of my other Christmas 
days are a tangled mass of ordinary 
holidays. This one was truly different. 

Pacific Valley is in southwest- 
ern Monterey county, imme- 
diately on the coast, sixty miles 
south of the Sur and twenty-five 
miles west of San Antonio Mis- 
sion at Jolon. It consists of about 
six hundred acres of nearly level 
land, bordering the ocean north 
and south for two and one-half 
miles. Rising suddenly and per- 
pendicularly at its back is a wall 
of wilderness, the Coast Range, 
that almost completely isolates 
this coast region from the rest of 
the world. Just two slender 
threads form means of contact 
with the out- 
side world; 
the not-too- 
good tele- 
phone sys- 
tem, and the 
trail over 


Away and below 
lay the blue-green 
Pacific. Earlier 
there must have 
been a dense fog 
but now all was 
as clear as crystal 
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which horses and men can walk only 
single file. A few weeks ago, it is 
true, a highway pushed its way 
through this unspoiled land, but I’m 
going to forget that fact, and think 
only of that Christmas trip over 
the trail with the mail pack train. 
Several days before Christmas, I 
came as far as Jolon with the genial 
old stage-driver from King City, 
whose nephew packed the mail once a 
week from the Coast to Jolon and 


from Jolon to the Coast. He 
brought his packtrain to a camp 
about twelve miles from Jolon 
and from this camp he rattled 
to the post office in a light truck. 
He was expecting me, and said 
that my host had sent out a 
horse which I was to ride back 
with him in the morning. For 
the night I was welcome to share 
his shack with him. There was 
a great pile of Christmas mail, 
enormous packages that made 
me wonder how they were ever 
going to ride safely on the back 
of ahorse. The truck was loaded 
to the hubs. Halfway between 
nowhere and nowhere, it seemed 
to me, we got stuck in the mud— 
the deepest, stickiest mud I’ve 
ever had the misfortune to meet. 
The night was clear, and it was 
cold. Though we had to take off 
half the load and dig and tug, we were 
a shivering pair that finally hugged 
the stove in the shack and gulped 
down cups of boiling coffee—the best 
coffee I have ever tasted in my life. 

It was still dark when I awoke the 
next morning with the odor of frying 
bacon and potatoes and strong coffee 
floating through the room. “Always 
like to get an early start when I’m 
loaded,” explained the cook. When 
we had put away man-sized break- 
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fasts, we went out to saddle up and 
pack by lantern light. The horses I 
found had been fed while I slept. 
As the man tugged, balanced loads, 
heaved and pulled, I felt a little 
thankful that my packages were of 
modest dimensions. This seasoned 
hillman, however, did not seem to 
mind size or quantity. One coast 
family was making the hard-working 
mother and wife a present that was 
indeed a luxury—a hot-water tank. 
Some day, the mail carrier confided 
in me, he hoped to do the same for his 
wife. Then he was going to top it off 
with a real bathtub, and bathing in the 
washtub would be a thing of the past. 

To counterbalance the bulky hot- 
water tank, a mattress was tied to 
the other side of the saddle. These 
coast folks evidently believed in prac- 
tical gifts! I thought with some 
compunction of the utterly frivolous 
gifts that I had picked with such glee 
for that family of numerous young- 
sters. I spoke of it to my companion. 


“Tt do that family good, and 
it'd do every one on the other 
side of the mountain good,” he re- 
marked. “If they’d spend a little of 
their hard-earned money for a few 
pleasures, they’d forget about want- 
ing to get out into the world all the 
time and stay where living is really 
good, if one only looks at it the right 
way.” Quite a philosopher, this quiet 
mountaineer. I liked him. 

It was gray dawn when the last 
pack had been tied on, to his satisfac- 
tion, and so cold that I walked, lead- 
ing my horse for a mile up the trail. 
We were following a river, the Nacim- 
ento, and had to cross it forty times 
before we finally reached the moun- 
tain proper. The icy water, as the 


packtrain in front of me hit it,: 


splashed into my face at times. I 
wondered if I’d ever be warm again. 
Every chance I had I climbed off to 
walk. My companion was in the lead 
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A part of the country we passed through on the way to our Christmas party 


of the train and often I couldn’t see 
him at all. I had been over the trail 
once (or rather over and back in the 
summer), but now with the horses 
bulging out on both sides with those 
packs, it seemed more narrow than 
before. And I had thought it narrow 
enough at that time! Very rarely, 
though, did any of the packs even 
graze the mountain side or tree. 
Just before we reached the summit 
the climb became very abrupt, the 
horses puffed, some even grunted, 
and even I didn’t seem cold any more. 
At the summit the sun burst upon 
us and all was clear as crystal on this 
side of the divide. Miles 
and miles away and below 
lay the blue-green Pacific, 
but we could not tell at 
this distance whether it was 
smooth or rough on the 
water. Earlier there must 
have been a fog, for all the 
trees and brush glistened 
with billions of water-dia- 
monds. The warm sun 
raised the pungent steam 
of pine, redwood, and damp 
forest. Holly berries that 
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would make a city-dweller willing to 
sell his soul, slapped me in the face as 
we rode along. Snowberries, man- 
zanita and the deep orange madrona 
berries made me truly gasp at the 
riot of beauty in this vast Christmas 
tree garden. 

So enthralled and engrossed was | 
by all this beauty that I was almost 
thrown into panic when, making a 
sharp turn around a very narrow 
part of the trail, the two end horses 
pulled back and almost gulched the 
whole pack train. Luckily their 
ropes broke at the right instant and 
only one horse went crashing down 



















When the truck could go no far- 
ther, faithful horses took the load 


the steep mountain side. A wild 
merry-go-round of legs and two 
immense bags of mail, it seemed 
to me, until it was halted by a big 





oak three-fourths of the way down. 
The horse lay so quiet that | 
thought surely there was no life in 
him, reasoning further that there 
couldn’t be after such a crash. 
Not at all excited, the mountaineer 
quickly worked his way down to the 
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creature, got the packs and saddle off, 
and to my astonishment helped the 
animal to its shaking legs. With a 
lot of urging and encouraging, he 
finally brought the horse back on the 
trail and then went after saddle and 
packs himself. The horse, Jack, he 
explained, had an ever-present fear 
of sharp turns and often plunged 
over them, so far without hurt to 
himself. He used him only in emer- 
gency and then tied him loosely at 
the end of the train with an unbreak- 
able load, so that he would never pull 
another horse over or damage any 
mail. This accident took over an hour 
from our traveling time, and I could 
see why the mail carrier had wanted to 
get an early start that 
morning. Also I wondered 
if the people living on this 
route ever gave any thought 
to the hardships their mail- 


man endured to bring Uncle S 


Sam’s pack. 

The man who was making 
the present of the hot-water 
tank met us on the trail a 
little farther on. He was 
stoop-shouldered and 
wrinkled, but his blue eyes 
twinkled merrily when he 
saw the tank. He had one 
pack horse, and his son had 
another. 

“Quite a load that, 
George,” he greeted. “Hope 
it didn’t give you any 
trouble. The Missus has no 
idea. We’re going to ditch 
it down the trail a ways, 
and put it in when she’s out 
with the kids getting the 
tree.” Such a hearty laugh 
he had when he pictured 
the “‘Missus’”’ pleased sur- 
prise. He’d have his Christ- 
mas then too, I thought. 
There were a lot of other 
bundles which the son took 
on his pack horse. 

“What’s in all them, I’d 
like to know,” the old man 
wondered, but his son only 
smiled and said, “You're 
not the only one to spring 
secrets, Dad. You stay away from 
this here pack horse.” Then he pull- 
ed something from his shirt pocket, 
handed it to the mailman, saying, 

“A merry Christmas from us all, 
George; you been mighty good about 
our mail all year.” And they were off. 
Then I knew that these folk did 
think of the hardships their postman 
went through for them. 

Others met us at cross trails with 
pack horses, for nearly all had quan- 
tities of mail and packages. The 
coming of the mailman meant more 
here than it could ever mean back in 
the crowded city where the postman 
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the least, 


comes twice a day, rain or shine. 

“T’ve had my ears to the ground 
for two hours, listening for you,” one 
youngster said. “I’ve got a package 
in there from Monkey Ward that I 
don’t want anyone to see till Christ- 
mas night. I can’t even tell you, 
George,” he added solemnly. We 
looked back to see him sitting on the 
ground opening the precious parcel. 
I wonder to this day what it con- 
tained. 

At one of these crosstrails, near the 
end of the mail route, my host met us. 
He, too, had a pack horse. And there 
were so many packages left over that 
both of us were surrounded by them. 
My companion of the packtrain ex- 


Just Before Christmas 


OME cold, rainy night between now 

and Christmas, throw an extra log on 
the fire, turn off the radio and read aloud 
to the family the story of this western 
Christmas celebration which was, to say 
If we are not mis- 


“different.” 


taken, everyone from grandfather down 
to the kindergartners will enjoy hearing 
about this little stretch of California 
where Christmas comes by pack train. 
Every true westerner isa pioneer at heart 
—that is why we know this experience 
story will please you.—The Editors. 





plained that he had been so anxious 
to get through on time that we had 
not stopped for noon lunch. He hoped 
I didn’t feel the want of it too much. 
I assured him that I had been too 
interested to become hungry, but on 
the way to the house I admitted to 
my host, Jim, that I was glad to know 
supper was waiting. 

It had grown cool, and from the 
ocean which was just at hand, a fog 
was drifting in. Around the bend of a 
hill a burst of light, shouts and barks 
welcomed us. I was stiff, more so 
than I realized, but eager hands 
helped me into the warm, supper- 
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scented kitchen. These youngsters, 
eight of them, ranging from seven to 
eighteen, and their mother rarely 
made a trip out over the mountain. 
Though they were content to do all 
their shopping from a pile of cata- 
logues, they were also eager and 
curious about anyone who lived al- 
ways on the outside. Their staring 
and waiting on me embarrassed me 
somewhat at first, but I soon sensed 
the friendliness under it all and was 
at ease by the time we sat down to a 
dinner of ham, apple sauce, vegetables 
picked in their garden that day, and 
berry pie. In this region it never 
frosts, and there is garden truck all 
the year round. Imagine. picking 
tomatoes and peppers on 
Christmas day in the East! 
” My ferocious—yes, it was 
ferocious — appetite ap- 
peased, I was appalled by 
the drowsiness that imme- 
diately overtook me. What 
would these people think of 
my manners? But it seemed 
that, fortunately, they knew 
all about such manners and 
took me straight to my 
room where they hoped I’d 
rest up well so that I could 
help get the tree tomorrow, 
and wrap presents. 

The house had been built 
years ago by one of the first 
settlers ever to set foot in 
this isolated country. When 
he built it, he had been 
doing quite well with cattle, 
so felt his family could have 
a nice place, even in this 
wilderness. He had the 
lumber packed down from 
a mill up near the summit. 
It was a large, two-story 
house with many roomy 
chambers. Some of them 
had quaint fireplaces of 
rock. Mine had one, and a 
cheery blaze crackled in it. 
The fire had been started 
with pine-cones and the clean 
smell of pine lingered. Out- 
side and all around pervaded 
the roar and the tang of the 
ocean. I slept. 

Bringing home the Christmas tree 
was a ceremony in which the whole 
family joined. To get it, we had to 
go back up the mountain side for a 
considerable distance, for no trees 
grow near the beach. Our pockets 
stuffed with apples and jerky, we 
started on the merry jaunt. The 
youngsters rode double and _ bare- 
back, thinking of nothing but what 
the morrow would bring them. They 
did not expect nor seem to want 
frivolities. The girls looked forward 
to clothes and shoes that they had 
seen in (Continued on page 42 
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Holiday Fun 
In the Mountains 


by Tod Powell 


HEY were finishing with a rush. The dogs were 

tired but, like the great hearted sportsmen they 
were, dogs and men alike were sprinting. Down the 
street they came, past the Blue Front store, past the 
brick hotel, past the drug-store, crowding to the finish 
line. From every canine mouth a red tongue lolled. 
Out of one sledge the tail of a trail-beaten husky dragged. 
From every driver came the sound of labored breathing. 
Men and dogs alike, each had given of his best, because 
that, messieurs et mesdames, is the charm of dog sledge 
racing—that each shall do his utmost, and then some, 
to win in fair, clean, sporting fashion. 

And this was Ashton, Idaho, where western sledge 
racing had its beginning, and the first race of the many 
that have made Ashton famous. Naturally it was a 
great race. Naturally the crowd—overalled, be-furred, 
overcoated, skin-capped or broad-hatted according to the 
fancy of the individual, was enthusiastic. Of course they 
cheered and shouted, so that the shrill piping of juveniles 
announcing, “He winned! My Buddy winned!” and the 
deeper tones of back-slapping partisans mingled in the 
frosty air. 

It was a great day for Ashton, friends, and a greater 
one for winter sports in the West because it was dog 
sledge racing that put winter sports on the western map, 
just as Lindbergh’s flight put aviation on the map of the 
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PHOTOGRAPH, COURTESY ALL YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


In Southern California a snow-capped summit 
sentinels orange trees in full golden fruit 


world. The Ashton race provided the definite hook on 
which the public could hang its enthusiasm, drew atten- 
tion to the fact that there was something to be done 
outdoors in winter beside snow balling, got the crowds 
out. Once out, they cast about for means to amuse 
themselves. 

Result? Sledge races elsewhere, ski slides, ski-joring, 
toboggan slides, skating, hockey and curling rinks, ice 
carnivals, winter hikes in the snow, “Ash Can Alley” at 
Yosemite—a hundred dif- 
ferent developments all 
tending to keep the sport- 
loving westerner outdoors. 
Of course there had been 
ski-jumping contests and 
other winter sports before 
Ashton set the West by the 
ears, so to speak, but some- 
how they had not pene- 
trated very far west nor 
captured the western imagi- 
nation so much. 

It was not strange, then, 
that presently other com- 
munities instituted their 
sledge races in emulation of 
the little Idaho town which 
had popularized the sport, 


Within three hours of 
motor travel from the 
semi-tropical clime of 
Southern California one 
easily and comfortably 
reaches the thrills of the 
dashing toboggan and 
other sports at mountain 
winter playgrounds 
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A bit of Alaska’s frozen north is 
brought to the Sierra in Califor- 
nia with Scotty Allan’s famous 
Malemute dog team pictured 
here beside the Truckee river 


and, through these races, public 
interest generally was turned 
toward the snow and the oppor- 
tunities it affords for “having fun 
outdoors.” Today the Ashton race 
—it is called the American Dog 
Derby and held annually on Wash- 
ington’s birthday—is a classic. 
Ogden Canyon has gained fame for 
its ski contests. Up on the slopes 
of Mount Hood, in Oregon, winter 
resorts are developing so that they 
receive almost as much patronage 
as the equally famed summer re- 
sorts, so that the Mazamas, famous 
club of mountain climbers, may 
feel gratified at the work they have 
























all. This attendance is an increase of about ten per 
cent over that of the previous year and they have 
prepared for even greater crowds this winter. Other 
winter resorts report equal or greater attendance— 
at Sequoia National Park, where the world’s oldest 
and largest Christmas trees are to be found, last 
year’s attendance at winter play was more than 
30 per cent larger than that of the previous year. 

Big Pines and other places now provide instruc- 
tion in skating, skiing and other sports for novices. 
The winter sport as a whole is becoming organized. 
Competitions are being established. Last year the 
first intercollegiate winter games were held at Yose- 
mite, the university teams contesting for honors in 
ice hockey, speed skating and ski-running for a per- 
petual trophy donated by President Hoover. 

Tahoe, too, has fully come 
into its heritage as a winter 
resort within the past few 
years. Here is the scene of 
the first California or Sierra 
Dog Derby, an affair of al- 
most international scope in 
which some twenty teams 
and drivers participated last 
year. 

At Yosemite was origi- 
nated the famous “‘ash can” 
slide when visitors, lacking 
other vehicle for the trip 
down a toboggan slide, com- 
mandeered the covers from 
a couple of large galvanized 
iron cans. Now the “ash 
canners” have their own 








done to make Oregon’s outdoors 
known to Oregonians. The Oregon 
and the Mount Hood ski clubs 
have followed this. In Washington 
the crowds now flock to Mount 
Baker and Mount Shuksan as well 
as to the noted Rainier. And in 
California! 


A ski party hesitates on the 
ascent to view with awe the 
rugged old snow-mantled sum- 
mit of Mt. Baker, picturesque 
guardian of the Northwest 


Ash-canners hurtle down the 
half mile slide at Yosemite. 
They start out singly, in 
tandem or “‘en train’’ and have 
thrills and tumbles a-plenty 








WELL in California it is 

neither the heat nor the humidity, friends: it’s the 
altitude that counts in winter. What? Snow sports in 
summery California? 

Aye, even so. Get up above three or four thousand 
feet anywhere in California, except in the Coast Range, 
and you will find all the winter, all the snow, and all 
the opportunity for wintry enjoyments in the open that 
any country affords. California, if winter sports con- 
tinue to gain in public esteem as they have during the 
past few years, will shortly be known as the place where 
you can go swimming before breakfast, eat lunch in a 
courtyard shaded by orange trees in full fruit and spend 
the afternoon toboganning. All these things can be done 
now, but not too many persons outside the state realize it. 

Yet last winter 160,000 persons visited the Los Angeles 
County winter camp at Big Pines, 48,000 toboggan 
slides were made and a good time generally was had by 
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slide, with covers provided gratis by the park manage- 
ment and many a thrill do they enjoy as they hurtle 
down the slope at the rate of plenty of miles per hour. 

Sometimes three or six or even more sliders will 
lock their weird vehicles together and make the descent 
as a “‘train’”—with startling results, much like those 
enjoyed in the schoolboy game of “crack the whip” 
for the occupants of the trailing “cans.” This slide is 
more than half a mile in length, comparing favorably 
with many full-size toboggan slides. 

Everything is done to add zest to the sports at most 
of the better known resorts. Colored lights, for instance, 
adorn many toboggan slides. A clever mechanism draws 
the toboggans, loaded with their human freight, to the 
top of the slides and launches them forth on their 
descent, while attendants guard against collision by 
delaying until each toboggan is out of the way before 
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the next is started. The time when a mere 
ordinary hillside was considered adequate for 
toboganning is now past. Specially prepared 
slides, smoothed out of the snow and banked 
or framed on either side, are now the rule at 
almost all the resorts. Many also provide 
shelters at the head of the slides, some of them 
heated, for the comfort of those awaiting their 
turn to hurtle downward. 


UTDOOR rinks, frequently illuminated 
with colored lights, are also the rule, and 
with elaborate machinery for keeping the ice 
in condition. Since so much space is available 
and refrigeration costs nothing, some of these 
rinks are of large size. At Yosemite, for in- 
stance, there is a rink of 60,000 square feet, 
divided into sections for ice hockey, curling, 
racing, and plain, ordinary, 
every-day skating of the old- 
fashioned variety. The first 
international skating meet 
ever held in California took 
place here last year. 
Ski-running which caught 
the eastern fancy long ago, 
now has a great hold on west- 
ern interest and there are elab- 
orate ski courses at several of 
the better known resorts, with 
lesser ones at many others. Up 
at Tahoe, Lars Haugen and 
Siguard Ulland, professionals 





This flying ski- 
jumper at the 
Mount Hood, 
Oregon, run- 
way is well 
equipped with 
nerve and skill 


Far from the 
beach at Wai- 
kiki, this snow 
hula girl poses 
for the Jack 
Frost School of 
Natural Art 


in this thrilling sport, have been at work for months 
improving the already exceptional course. This ski-jump 
runway is said to be one of the sportiest in the world. 
Plans for this course are under way for the western 
“try-outs” to be held this winter for the 1932 Olympic 
Games. At Big Pines, and possibly at some of the 
other winter resorts in that region—Camp Seely, Big 
Bear and Lake Arrowhead—overnight ski trips are to 
be held this winter, similar to those already popular in 
Europe. Daylight trips on ski, under professional guid- 
ance, are becoming more attractive to westerners yearly 
and, as the number of persons capable of doing so 
increase, more and more are making individual excur- 
sions on their own accounts into snow-bound regions. 
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There is perpetual winter on the 
summit of grand old Rainier 


The untutored amateur, however, should 
not go too far nor isolate himself too remotely 
from persons skilled in winter sports. This 
applies to other winter activities as well as 
to skiing. 


HFRE there is organization, as under 

the eyes of resort managements and the 
professionals employed by them, little risk is 
involved in toboganning, ski-running, skating 
and so forth. But when unskilled men or 
women attempt to scale snow-covered peaks 
alone, or to cross glaciers alone or to run their 
ski down some slope which looks safe but isn’t, 
sudden and serious consequences are likely. 
One of the most striking things about snow- 
sports in the West is that they are not limited, as in 
eastern states, to the months of actual winter. Snow 
lingers on in the higher altitudes long after spring has 
come to the lowlands, and while the “Fourth of July” 
snow carnivals organized by some communities have 
not always been a complete success, at least there is snow 
available for most folks, without too much traveling, 
from November until June. 

Generally speaking, however, the programmed season 
of the West Coast winter sports is ordinarily scheduled 
from Christmas to Washington’s birthday. 

At Mount Baker, a few hours from the Evergreen 
country of Puget Sound, the grandeur of the scenery 
is drawing an increasing number of winter visitors. Ski- 
running has taken a firm hold on this community and 
both Canadian and American ski experts who partici- 
pated in a contest there last year have pronounced it an 
ideal region for ski-jumping and for cross-country ski 
trips. 

Farther east, at Ogden, the winter carnival is now an 
established thing, with professional ski-jumping, sledge 
racing and amateur ski competitions on the program for 
this year. The neighboring city, Salt Lake, has fostered 
ski contests for several years and Ski-Hill this winter 
will be the site of three important tournaments at which 
internationally known ski performers will participate. 

At Tahoe and Yosemite and at some other places the 

ublic has taken interestedly to driving over the snow 
in old-fashioned cutters and to “hitching” rides behind 
these and other conveyances on bob sleds. There is, too, 
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the lately imported sport 
of “‘ski-joring” to be en- 
joyed at many places, 
especially the larger re- 
sorts such as Tahoe and 
Yosemite, and I think 
this year at Rainier Na- 
tional Park as well. 
For the uninitiated, I 
should say that this con- 
sists of ski-running with 
the assistance of a spir- 
ited and often quite frisky 
horse as motive power. 
You get onto your ski, 
take the reins in your 
hands and—vio/a tout! as 
our trans-Atlantic friends 
would say. You go places 
in a hurry. 


F it’s excitement and 

thrill you would have, 
the ski is the thing. But 
in deep snow, especially 
out through untracked 
forests, the web style of 
snowshoe has it on the 
ski. The use of snow- 
shoes is simple enough, 
but it’s just another one 
of those things you must 
practice and learn; it can- 
not be taught in any 
“How” book. Snowshoes 
should measure from 42 
to 48 inches in length and 
from 12 to 15 in width. 
The size depends upon 
the weight of the one 
using them. Snowshoes 
should always be dried 
out after use, but never 
near a fire as the rawhide 
web will harden, become 
brittle and lose its life. A note here that this applies 
as well to all leather, shoes and boots in particular, 
might not be too far astray from the subject. 

There are no particular maxims to be observed in 
participating in winter sports, unless the injunction not 
to be too venturesome can be called one. There is, 
however, a good deal to be said on the subject of appro- 
priate dress for comfort in the snow. 

I think everybody who has read any of my discussions 
on the outdoors knows my stand on wool. I am a firm 
believer in good wool for wear whenever there is any 
exertion to be undergone. This applies more particu- 
larly to outdoor trips in the mountains, either summer or 
winter. Wool not only protects the wearer against chill 
from sudden contacts with cold objects but it also pro- 
tects him from cold moisture or from sudden change in 
bodily temperature when he suspends activity for the 
moment. 

Winter sports are essentially violent—if one except 
ordinary driving about in a cutter or going on some 
bob sled straw-rides organized at the resorts. They 
induce perspiration. And when the sportsman pauses 
he should be protected lest he cool off too quickly. 
That means wool—good wool—but nothing of great bulk 
nor weight. The crisp air attendant upon all snow 
scenes of course calls for good protection for the extremi- 
ties—good gloves or mittens of wool, or fur, or wool and 





bright red. 
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SPORT SUITS, CITY OP PARIS. SHOES AND EQUIPMENT, A. G. SPALDING AND BROS. 


Swank and comfortable winter sports costumes are 
brought to us from St. Moritz models. 
fitting, tapered ski breeches give ample freedom for 
the use of all joints and muscles. These suits come 
in a variety of colors, the ones shown here being 
(Complete information about these 
smart sports costumes will be sent upon request.) 


leather, and good shoes 
feet. Those who prefer 
may wear cotton or silk 
inside the wool, but every- 
one should wear wool one 
way or the other, and to 
relieve friction two pairs 
of socks to be worn at one 
time are always to be rec- 
ommended for all out- 
door activities. 

Personally I prefer the 
shoe-pack type of foot- 
gear for general snow 
work but the ordinary 
type of mountain hiking 
boots will do. The Nor- 
wegians have perfected a 
shoe specially designed 
for skiing. It is about 
eight inches high, and 
loose enough at the top 
to take in the bottom of 
the skiing breeches or 
trousers. These imported 
ski boots are to be had in 
a few western shops. 


EATHER-TOPPED 

rubber packs are ad- 
visable for wear when the 
snow is wet or somewhat 
“mushy.” 

Good circulation is es- 
sential when outdoors in 
cold weather and every- 
thing tending to impede 
it should be avoided. 
Consequently the loose 
trousers or ski breeches, 
adopted from European 
mode, gradually tapered 
down from the hips to 
the ankle and cuffed to 
fit either inside or outside the shoe, are preferable to 
breeches with snug-fitting knees such as are ordinarily 
worn for hunting, hiking, or riding. Obviously these 
latter style breeches are much at fault for snow work as 
they obstruct blood circulation. 


The loose 


FOR the upper part of the body, a woolen shirt, with 
light sweater or jacket, or both, outside is appropriate. 
A scarf is valuable in keeping the throat and chest warm 
and in keeping the snow from getting down inside the 
clothing during the friendly scuffles which appear an 
inseparable part of winter play. The headgear, of 
course, is a knitted toque or a beret and there is a short 
jacket with loose belt, to match the ski breeches, to top 
off the ensemble. In addition it is wise to have a light 
leather jacket, to be slipped on when warm after hiking 
or climbing. A pair of really good colored or smoked 
glasses are welcome protection against the glare. 

As for sports equipment, it is to be had at almost any 
sporting goods store, or you can rent anything required, 
from clothing to ski, toboggans and skates, at the better 
resorts. 

And now the snow and sunshine are about to lure you 
again—another winter season is in the offing. It won't 
be long. Christmas, New Year and week-end snow 
carnivals will be scheduled for your enjoyment, not 
far from wherever your home in the West may be. 
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“The lover of books ts a miner, searching for gold all his life long.’’—Kathleen Norrts 


The Western Book Shelf 


HAT could be a more appro- 
priate Christmas remembrance 
“from one westerner to another,”—or 
from westerner to easterner for that 
matter—than a book that has its 
origin in this West of ours? Anticipat- 
ing your answer to that question, we 
have gathered together on the Shelf 
this month a somewhat miscellaneous 
collection of books for, by, or about 
westerners, all suitable for Christmas 
giving to friends and relatives of 
assorted ages. 

First comes a big fat book that 
looks interesting, and is. The title is 
“Westwarpb: The Romance of the 
American Frontier,” by E. Douglas 
Branch (Appleton, $5.00). West- 
ward in the sense that it is used in 
this book does not mean the West 
Coast necessarily, although that is in- 
cluded. Westward means the fron- 
tier. ‘‘West,” says the author, “finds 
its greater meaning as a transitional 
phase in American life.” The book 
1s the story of plain men and its thesis 
is the “ importance of small things and 
of ‘unimportant’ people.” A rapidly- 
whirling colorful kaleidoscope of hap- 
penings on the frontiers of America is 
this book by Mr. Branch. Its action 
revolves around pioneers; the hunters, 
farmers, stage drivers, travelers of the 
Santa Fe trail, Oregon settlers, gold 
prospectors. It is in short an epic of 
the a 

Another book of the old West, or 
rather about an important character 
in the old West is “JoHn CHARLES 
Fremont, An Explanation of His 
Career,” by Cardinal Goodwin (Stan- 
ford University Press, $4.00). There 
have been a number of biographies in 
the past, of this man who ran for 
president as the first candidate of the 
present Republican Party. The chief 
purpose of the present one is to ex- 
plain the influences and forces which 
brought him prominence and to evalu- 
ate the part he actually played in the 
public and private enterprises with 
which he had been associated. The 
author, who writes his preface from 
Mills College, says in it that some of 
the credit formerly given Fremont for 
the part he played in the Bear Flag 
revolt was unearned and that the 
responsibility for the disaster which 
concluded his last expedition rests 
squarely upon Fremont’s shoulders. 

Two Wild West novels also appear 
on the Shelf this month; “Tue Trai 
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by 
A. Marshall Harbinson 


TO ParapIsE,” by —- Gregory 


(Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.00) and 
“TiceR Eye,” by ~ M. Bower 
(Little, Brown & Co., $2. 2.00). Both 


authors are seasoned writers who 
know how to do western stories to 
a turn. 

“The Trail to Paradise” (pair of 

dice) tells of the adventures of a 
quixotic young man in the high moun- 
tains. Murder, mystery, red blooded 
outdoor action and a beautiful girl are 
the ingredients that go to make up 
this swiftly moving, highly compli- 
cated story. The scene sounds like 
Auburn and the surrounding Sierra 
country where the author once lived 
and where he still owns a home, I 
believe. Mr. Gregory will be remem- 
bered by the old SuNseET readers as 
the author of that rollicking romance 
of early California days, “THE Sworp 
or Don Jutian” that ran serially in 
these pages a few years ago. 
“Tiger Eye” is another action novel 
by an author who never fails her pub- 
lic. For plain and fancy shootin’ the 
hero of this tale . the world beat. 
He’s a cowboy, is Tiger Eye, and he 
can manage to get into and get out 
of the tightest places imaginable. The 
scene is Montana at the time when a 
six gun was a man’s best friend. If 
you like Wild West action novels you 
are sure to like this one. 

For persons who are interested in 
the home life and background of 
movie stars, E. P. Dutton has just 
published a delightful collection of 
miniature biographies of many of the 
better known residents of California. 
The title of the book is ““T'winkKLe, 
TwinkLe, Movie Star” by Harry T. 
Brundidge, ($3.00). Mr. Brundidge 
purports to tell the whole truth and 
nothing but about thirty-one movie 
stars. Whether he does or not is im- 
material to this department. The 
point is that he tells his little biog- 
raphies so well and so entertainingly 
that your reviewer read the whole 
thirty-one of them at one sitting. 

We have only space to mention one 
book for children in this potpourri of 
Christmas books. The author of it is 
a Californian and lives in Pasadena. 
Her name (Continued on page 52 
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“And Then Re-Mold It’ 


ARLY last spring a friend of ours 

came to town, singing the praises 
of a charming woman whom she had 
met in Missoula, Montana—a young 
woman who is at one time the wife of 
the president of the State University 
of Montana, the mother of eight, and 
a poet! Her name is Mary Brennan 
Clapp, and her little book of lovely 
poems, bound in bright blue paper with 
the title, “And Then Re-Mold It,” in 
gold, is decidedly worth owning. (It is 
published by Harold G. Merriam, 
Missoula, Montana, price $1.25.) Since 
this number of SUNSET reaches you 
in November we are quoting one of 
Mrs. Clapp’s Thanksgiving poems. 


Thanksgiving Menu 


Smiles—a la baby dear 
Children’s laughter—sweet and clear 


Old, time-honored ones 


Memories—sweet entremets 
Garnished to grace the day 
and wit 
And hope for new things begun 
And for dessert we'll say 
Thanks 
For Thanksgiving Day. 


Born in Ann Arbor, Michigan, Mrs. | 


Clapp tells us that she was moved at 


a very early age to Devil’s Lake, North | 


Dakota, into the midst of pioneer con- 
ditions. After acquiring the degrees 
of B. A. and M. A. in English at 
the State University of North Dakota, 
she taught for a few years, then mar- 
ried Charles H. Clapp, of Boston. 
Since then life has been a whirl, which 
keeps up with accelerando from the 
eight boys and girls who have joined 
the circle. 

Writing is her pick-up work and 
she does not wait for time. She 
loves to write even better than to teach. 
We think you will find some of your 
own thoughts expressed in this friendly 
little book of poems. — The Editors. 





Mrs. Clapp and some of the family 


and fun | 
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(Te house pictured above 

and on the two following 
pages looks as if it might have 
stepped out from the pages of 
a story book, but it is an 
honest-to-goodness dwelling, 
the charming home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Henry C. Petray of 
Oakland. Miller and War- 


necke were the Architects. 
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The kitchen and dining room end of the house, opening onto the picturesque garden 





Getting More Beauty 
Western Homes 


Into 


T is the time of year when dreams 

slowly mature toward a realiza- 
tion of that new home which is to 
be built in the spring. This is the 
period of wandering and wondering, 
through books and other homes, to 
determine where to start and how to 
finish. And the greatest concern is 
whether it will be the home that is 
pictured. How it can be such a place, 
and how you will enjoy it, is the sub- 
stance of this treatise. It is yours for 
the effort, not for the asking. 

In ages past our homes were shel- 
ters from the storms; later they be- 
came retreats from danger. With 
some measure of tribal protection a 
freer exercise of living was enjoyed. 
And today shelter, utility and prac- 
ticability are axiomatic in the scheme 
of living. As leisure develops, man 
turns to the arts for enjoyment; and, 
where living is complex, it is that con- 
sciousness of beauty about us which 
makes life full and interesting. 

It is my conviction that only an 
architect, or one similarly trained or 
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by 
William I. Garren 
Architect 


talented, is qualified to produce the 
beautiful western home of today. 
And further I would say that no archi- 
tect can do the job alone successfully 
without having as working colleagues, 
with full confidence in him, two clients 
who know each other and know what 
they want. Model homes and those 
built for sale, as a rule, show clearly 
a lack of personality that comes from 
the architect’s interpreting of his 
client’s individuality. 

The practical problem is to keep 
within the budget, secure the right 
location and arrange the plan so that 
every use is served and every need is 
met in the proper place, and all parts 
are well related. All windows, doors, 
closets, fireplaces, bookcases, nur- 
series and the like, should mesh into 
the perfect whole. Also, scientific 
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study must be given to the installa- 
tion of all mechanical parts, heating, 
plumbing, wiring, and the like. 
Health as a problem to be consid- 
ered is not often thought of in con- 
nection with this subject; rather it is 
lost in the general scheme. We term 
this phase architectural hygiene, the 
hygiene of the home. It concerns 
regard for a proper amount of fresh, 
changing air without draft; screening 
in places where insects fly, carrying 
germs or annoying the sleeping occu- 
pants; a large admission of sunlight 
either through open windows or 
through violet-ray glass; and further, 
a private, sheltered place where we 
may expose our bodies to the direct 
rays of the sun. Body resistance re- 
quires dryness in the house. This is 
the result of good drainage, damp- 
proofing and insulation. An even 
body temperature, which all agree is 
desirable, is assured by proper central 
or evenly distributed heat. The air 
we breathe must be pure and free 
from the gases of combustion of fuel, 
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whether coal, gas, wood or oil. This 
is secured by proper chimneys and 
the venting of all heating appliances. 
The mind 1s also affected by all these 
things, and in addition is directly 
affected by beauty and color. It is 
in this respect that beauty is a part 
of the hygiene which prepares us for 
the bigger things to come. 


AVING dispensed with these less 

interesting details, we can now 
delve into the abstract, the psy cho- 
logical aspects of the art of “homing 
and roaming” indoors. Become 
esthetically home-minded! Sunset 
shows you, from month to month, 
western homes, carefully selected, 
measuring up to the emotional stand- 
ard. Glance at the house on these 
pages with its rhythmic grouping of 
tower and flowers. It shows a per- 
fect harmony of purpose between 
clients and architects. It is just one 
more of those tiny shrines nestled in 
western hills. 

Le Corbusier, the noted French 
architect, writing in ““Towards a New 
Architecture,” says, “The business of 
Architecture is to establish emotional 
relationships by means of raw ma- 
terials... Raw materials are wood, 
stone, trick, concrete, plaster, metals, 
paint, terra cotta. There is in all 
these elements a certain art quality 
which is inert as they come to the 
architect to be moulded and formed. 
This quality, dormant in the mate- 
rials, is made virile by the hand of 
the craftsman under the direction of 
the artist-architect who fashions them 
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T is is part one of a 

two part article. Next 
month Mr. Garren will dis- 
cuss getting more beauty 
into the home whitch is al- 
ready built and furnished 


in his mind and heart, thus creating 
beauty. 

We strive for effect in our western 
homes, ever creating and being alive, 
borrowing from an older world all 
there is worth while, and if at times 
faking and imitating, doing so because 
we wish to live in the present, to have 
an art of living as well as of building, 
tying these two together in beauty 
and romance. We are not to be de- 
terred by form or style or rule. Our 
homes are not monuments to kings 
and dynasties; they are the shrines of 
a free people, here today and gone 
tomorrow. Make the most of them. 
And how? 

Select for your architect one who 
enjoys doing homes, one who by his 
work and training evidences the abil- 
ity to create beautiful things, one who 
is sympathetic but who is an execu- 
tive as well, strong in his own beliefs. 
This latter trait will be important 
when your demands are slightly un- 
reasonable. Give your utmost thought 
during the preliminary period, un- 
mask your desires or dreams, tell him 
everything—that is, mostly every- 
thing. If you are embarrassed when 
speaking n the first person singular, 
shift to the third person plural and 
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speak of what two persons building a 
home should like to have. How you 
live, how you bathe and sleep and 
entertain and rear your children, 
should be told to your architect as 
well as those more intimate secrets, 
such as how many dishes and glasses 
you have. Admit your linens, shoes, 
suits and dresses. All such informa- 
tion is needed for getting the proper 
number of shelves and drawers and 
closets. Give him a case history 
socially and architecturally. He is 
not a clairvoyant. 

If you do not understand the plans, 
admit it. Be sure you know what is 
included in the plans and specifica- 
tions and what it all looks like. Then, 
when you are sure that the architect 
understands, wish him good luck, and 
tell him to proceed, never to return 
unless the house is satisfactory in 
every respect. You need not go to 
Europe, as is often recommended, 
while the house is being built; better 
go to the beach where you can be 
called on long distance, while the 
rough work is being done. Then re- 
turn, encourage your architect and 
work with him until the finish. He’ll 
need it. 


OUSES never get finished on 
time, because people always try 

to move in before they are finished. 
Allow for these little disappointments. 
Do not plan to have the first baby 
just as you move into the house! 
Babies have a way of being more pre- 
cise in completion dates than con- 
tractors have. In case of disputes do 
not strain family relations 
over the size of the den or 
dressing-room. Let your 
architect decide. He is 
trained to carry out these 
little favors; his decisions 
are fair and final. Do all 
your thinking and changing 
on paper, not in the build- 
ing. Erasing lines is cheaper 
than cutting lumber. 
Now, on to style! The 
forms and shapes that 
houses take over a period of 
time become classified as 
styles—Colonial, Cape Cod, 
French, Tudor, English, 
Italian, Spanish. Styles are 
the result of environment, 

(Continued on page 45) 


Please study this view 
of the house for details, 
noting the slate roof 
chipped by hand, the 
stucco and frame walls, 
the brick chimney with 
its outdoor fireplace, 
and the stepping stones 
which were shipped 
down from the Bret 
Harte country to grace 
this lovely garden 
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Here ts Some 
Information 
Westerners 
Have Been 
Looking For 


HERE is perhaps 

no other flowering 
plant so in demand at the 
Christmas season as the 
poinsettia (Euphorbia 
pulcherrima) whose gor- 
geous red bracts against 
dark green foliage make 
it the ideal piece of dec- 
orative material for the 
festive table or living 
room. Yet it is one of the 
most difficult plants to 
keep thrifty and healthy 
after leaving the humid, 
warm atmosphere of the 
greenhouse. Neverthe- 
less, as each Christmas 
comes around, the florists 
are kept busy trying to 
fill the many orders for 
this typical Christmas 
plant which has taken 
some propagator many 
weeks to bring into per- 
fection. 

The poinsettia is a na- 
tive of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. It was in- 
troduced from the former 
country into cul- 
tivation about 
1828, by Dr. Joel 
Poinsett, then 
minister to Mex- 
ico, and was in 
turn distributed 
by Robert Buist 
of Philadelphia, 
a Scotch nurseryman. Being a native 
of a subtropical climate, we can ex- 
pect to see this plant thriving out of 
doors in such mild temperatures as 
exist in Southern California. In this 
section, the poinsettia is regarded as a 
shrub, which must be severely cut 
down after the flowering period is 
over to induce new annual growths 
from which the next season’s flowers 
will develop. Enthusiastic flower 
lovers fortunate enough to live in this 
garden spot take “cuttings” from the 
new spring growth, or last season’s 
wood, root them in sand, and trans- 
plant them in the home grounds in a 
group, confident of a vivid splash of 
color during the holiday time to come. 
In the colder sections, where heat 
must be provided in the winter, the 
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Grow Poinsettias— 
The Christmas Flower 


raising of poinsettias is quite an art 
even for the professional. 


Growing Poinsettias Out of Doors 


Let us consider first the propaga- 
tion of this plant in warm climates. 
If the object in view is to have 
cut flowers for Christmas, rather 
than potted plants, the operation is 
decidedly simple. If you have no 
plants of your own order some from 
your nurseryman, or watch for a 
neighbor who may be more fortunate 
than you are; when that neighbor’s 
gardener cuts down the long canes 
after flowering (usually in February) 
ask permission to obtain a few. If 
the cut ends are “bleeding,” dip in 
powdered charcoal or sand, and allow 
to remain in a shady place for a day 
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Edna 
Betts 
Trask 


or so. Then take a sharp 
knife (preferably a “‘bud- 
ding” knife), and make a 
cut just beneath a leaf 
bud or node—sometimes 
this looks like a scar 
rather than a bud. If the 
milky juice is still run- 
ning, dip again in sand. 
Take a 3-inch flower pot, 
put drainage material in 
the bottom, cover with a 
little sphagnum moss, 
and fill with clean moist 
sand to within an inch of 
the top of the pot. It is 
essential that the sand be 
free from any organic 
material which might 
start a fungus growth. 
Place the cutting in the 
pot, pressing the sand 
around it but being care- 
ful not to injure the end 
of the slip. Water the 
pot, and set in a warm 
place, but protect from 
the direct sun with a 
newspaper or muslin. 
Do not water the cut- 
tings except at 
such time as you 
are sure the sand 
is becoming dry, 
and do not water 
on dark, damp 
days or cold ev- 
enings. In South- 
ern California, 
the nights are still cold in February 
and March, and to water excessively 
is likely to result in a fungus known to 
the experienced nurseryman as 
“dampening off,” which is really a 
rotting of the stem just below the sur- 
face. Excessive moisture and sudden 
changes of temperature are to be 
avoided in the culture of poinsettias. 
After the cuttings are rooted, the 
first shift in pots is made. If the 
plants are to be transplanted outside, 
a 5-inch pot is ample. Place drainage 
material in the bottom as before, but 
instead of all sand, use more garden 
loam with a little leaf mold and sand. 
When the little plant has developed 
many roots, it can be set out in its 
permanent place in the garden where 
it will thrive and grow tall for the 
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Christmas display. A feeding of 
rotted cow manure during the grow- 
ing period will add to the rich color 
of the leaves. To prevent the leaves 
from falling or turning yellow, the 
roots must not be allowed to dry out. 


Growing Poinsettias in Pots 


If the aim of the flower grower is to 
have potted plants for house decora- 
tion, the treatment is a little different, 
though it can be accomplished with- 
out the aid of a greenhouse in such 
climates as Southern California. In 
raising plants for pot growing, the 
cuttings are taken from the new 
growth which develops from the leaf 
and stem buds, after the old canes are 
cut back. These slips will be full 
of milky juice and will not stand 
for any neglect in culture. In 
taking the cutting, try to cut a 
piece of the old stem at the base— 
in other words “take it with a 
heel,” as this will lessen the escape 
of the milky juice. Three or four 
4-inch cuttings may be placed in 
a 3-inch pot of sand until rooted. 
This operation will probably be 
done the first of May, depending 
on the weather. The cuttings 
will be ready to shift to single pots 
in from 2 to 3 weeks, at which 
time a richer fare should be given 
them. Potted poinsettias demand 
constant attention as to watering, 
temperature, drafts, and _nutri- 
ment. They must not be checked 
in their growth for the leaves will 
turn yellow and the entire plant 
look sick. This is true of many 
plants but especially of those 


whose native country has a humid, S 


warm atmosphere. Even tem- 
peratures are to be sought after, 
and sudden chills avoided. 

In colder climates, the poin- 
settia offers many problems to 
the amateur flower grower and 
sharpens the skill of the profes- 
sional. Artificial heat of some 
kind is essential for the raising of 
these plants in pots, and this 
alone requires experience coupled with 


a large amount of good, common 
sense. A too sudden drop in tem- 
perature, or the presence of cold 


drafts will cause the leaves of the 
plant to turn yellow and drop, in 
which state the ‘plant i is worthless as 
far as its beauty is concerned. If one 
has a greenhouse, certainly, the thrill 
of growing poinsettias for Christmas 
gifts should not be overlooked. 


Greenhouse Culture of Poinsettias 


The cuttings used for green- 
house culture are taken usually in 
April from the fresh growths which 
have developed from last season’s 

lants. A stock of such plants should 
be kept in a dry place, under the 
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bench or some place where they will 
not be watered or coaxed into growth 
until spring. Then in March the 
plants are taken out of the pots in 
which they were growing during the 
past year, their roots shaken free from 
soil, and repotted with good garden 
loam. When the new shoots are of 
sufficient length, slips are taken witha 
sharp knife as directed for outdoor 
culture and placed in 3-inch pots 
until rooted, using as before only 
pure, sharp sand. If there is a ten- 
dency on the part of the cuttings to 
wilt, syringe from above with a very 
fine spray. This requires excellent 
judgment, for too much moisture at 
any time may cause the stems to rot. 





When rooted well, prepare 5-inch 
pots with drainage material and a 
mixture of rich soil with a little leaf 
mold and sand, and place one little 
plant in each pot, disturbing the roots 
as little as possible. When the pot is 
full of roots, the next shift should be 
made to the 7-inch pot, making the 
soil richer. When the red bracts ap- 
pear, a weak feeding of manure water 
every 10 days is beneficial, being 
careful to water the plants first, be- 
fore feeding with the liquid manure, in 
order to prevent a possible burning. 
And in watering, especially if the out- 
side temperature is low, do not use 
the water as it comes from the hydrant 
but temper it to prevent chilling the 
young plant. 
During all these operations, the 
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PEAKING of poinsettias, we sug- 

gest you drive through Ventura, 
California, this winter if you want to 
see some real ones. The photograph 
above shows one of the shrubs which 
has won for Ventura the title of 
“Poinsettia City.”—The Editors. 


night temperature of the greenhouse 
should be kept at about 60 degrees, 
while during the day 65 or 70 is good. 
Whenever possible, reduce the arti- 
ficial heat, allowing plenty of venti- 
lation and humidity. In the warmer 
sections, where the outside tempera- 
tures are 70 degrees during the day, 
artificial heat need be used only at 
night, but the change must be made 
gradually. It is the sudden changes 
in temperature that spell failure to 
so many amateur growers. 

April is not the one and only time 
cuttings can be made. Taken at this 
time, the plants will have long stems, 
suitable for cut flowers if so desired. 
But if shorter stems are the aim, cut- 

tings should be rooted in July. For 
decorating the dining room table, 
where a “pan” of many dwarf 
plants are needed, cuttings are 
usually made the first week in 
August, depending on the locality. 


After the Poinsettia Has Blossomed 


What can one do with the 
poinsettia plant after the 
blooming season is past? This is 
always a question in all potted 
plants which come as gifts in the 
holiday time. My advice is to 
put it in a dry, cool place, laying 
It on its side to drain off all mois- 
ture, and give it a rest until 
spring. If you see that the wood 
is shrivelling too much, give a 
very little water but the idea is to 
keep the plant from putting out 
new shoots until April. Then 
water the plant, let it start grow- 
ing, and make cuttings from the 
new growth as described above. 
Poinsettias will not stand frost, 
so use judgment as to where you 
put them. 

Being a member of the Euphor- 
bia family, the poinsettia has a 
milky juice which runs out of its 
large stem as soon as cut. The 

est way to prevent excessive 
escape of this is to plunge the cut 
ends of stems in boiling water for a few 
minutes, being careful to put a towel 
over the leaves to keep the steam from 
wilting them, then to place the stems 
in cold water as far up towards the 
flower as possible. Or, burn the ends 
of the stems in a flame, similar to 
the treatment of cut dahlias. If a 
portion of the stem is cut away each 
day, burn the stems every time. 

Blooming at Christmas time, the 
poinsettia will always be a plant 
which novice and professional will 
enjoy working with. If success does 
not come with the first attempt, try 
again, making a record of your opera- 
tions. Try to study your plants as 
individuals, giving them personal 
attention and sincere love. Success 
will surely be yours for the effort. 
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The gifts shown 
in Photograph A, 
atright, are listed 
and described un- 
der ‘‘A-1,”’ A452)? 
etc., on this page 





A-1. Delicious and colorful pack of California 
dried fruits. Contains sun-dried prunes, apricots, 
peaches, figs, and pears. Ask for pack No. 19. 
3% Ibs. in redwood box packed carefully for ship- 
ping. Price $2.75. (Goldberg, Bowen & Co.) 


A-2. Lamanet Artichoke Hearts. 12 small and 
tender hearts in pure olive oil. Delightful for 
Christmas dinner as ors d’oeuvres or salad. 
1s-ounce jar. Price gocents. (Clifford’s Alameda 
Delicatessen.) 

A-3. Sylmar Stuffed Ripe Olives. A new and 
delicious product. Large olives in 6-ounce jar. 
May be had stuffed with almonds anchovies and 
pimentos. A de luxe addition to your Christmas 
dinner. Price $1.00. (Clifford’s Alameda Deli- 
catessen.) 


A-g. Norris Della Robbia Mints. Exquisite 
mint fondant candies, beautifully packed, made 
and delicately colored to imitate small fruits and 
flowers. An artistic sweet worthy of the finest 
table. 38 generous pieces in 1-lb. pack. Price 
$1.25. (Clifford’s Alameda Delica- 
tessen.) 


A-5. A papier mache orange top- 
ped with imitation leaves and orange 
blossom. Diameter 534 inches. 
Filled with delicious glace and dried 
fruits, gold cellophane covered. An 
attractive and unusual gift. Price 
$3.00. (Goldberg Bowen & Co.) 


A-6. California Glace Fruits. A 
treat indeed and a welcome addition 
to your Christmas or to that of a 
friend. Two pounds beautifully 
packed in decorative redwood box. 
Price $2.00. (Goldberg, Bowen& Co.) 


A-7. Keebler Crackers—Tender, 


flaky crackers suitable for use with 
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Do Your Christmas 


Shopping Easily Through 


Shopping Service 


soups salads, and as hors d'oeuvres. New and 
delicious. Twelve-ounce tin packed for ship- 
ping. Price 60 cents. (Clifford’s Alameda Deli- 


How to Order 


SUNSET has arranged to buy for you 
the interesting gifts displayed in the 
photographs on pages 25, 26, and 27. All 
you have to do is send a money order, or 
your check for the correct amount, to- 
gether with the order-number and de- 
scription of color, size, etc., of each article 
that you wish. Address Sunset Magazine, 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal., and 
the articles ordered will be sent to you 
promptly. Postage is prepaid except where 
definitely specified otherwise. Please order 
early to avoid last-minute rush. 


If, instead of ordering through Sunset 
Shopping Service, you should go direct to 
the shops to buy any of the items listed, 
won’t you please say, “I saw this in Sunset 
Shopping Service’? Thank you.—The 
Editors. 
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These interesting 
items have been 
selected in San 
Francisco shops 
by Doris Hudson 
Moss. Photo- 
graphs by Ralph 
Young Studios | 









catessen.) 

A-8. California Bottled Sunshine. Pretty little 
2-ounce jars of jelly made from California fruits. 
Packed cleverly in redwood box. Each jar is 
topped with an Oriental seal and colored cello- 
phane. May be had in raspberry, roselle bud, 
loquat, and orange jelly. There is a blossom in 
the orange jelly. Set of 3 jars, $1.00. Set of 4 
jars, $1.50. (Clifford’s Alameda Delicatessen.) 


B-7. Lantern Sewing basket. A compact and 
decorative container for small sewing equipment. 
Has space for 24 spools of thread, tape measure, 
scissors, etc.; size, 6% inches diameter, 61% inches 
high. Top and bottom of molded bakelite in 
black or mottled mahogany. May be had covered 
in art paper as illustrated (price $2.00) or in silk 
prints or metal cloth (price $3.50). Sewing 
equipment is not included. (Murrish Mfg. Co.) 


B-2. Lantern bridge set. Similar 
to sewing basket. Has compart- 
ments for holding 6 decks of cards, 
score pads, pencils, etc. Furnished 
covered in art paper only, price $2.50. 
(Murrish Mfg. Co.) 


C-1, C-2, and C-37. Garden Fau- 
cets, in green bronze or bright gold 
bronze, beautifully designed by 
Sylvia Shaw Judson. Just the gift 
for the person who has everything. 


$16.00 each. (V. C. Morris.) 


D-7. Clarola, the clarinet that 
plays a music roll. 13% inches long; 
complete with 1 roll. Suggested 
for boys from 6 to 14. Price $2.00. 
Extra rolls 15 cents each. (City of 
Paris.) (Illustrated on next page.) 
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D-7. Peggy Pull, a new toy for the pre-school age. A peg G- 
board on wheels with large, bright colored pegs. Board $6.0c 
12 inches long and 7 inches wide, pegs 4 inches long and bottl 
54 inches diameter. For boys and girls from 2 to 6 years. Bott 
Price $1.25. (City of Paris.) neck 
mak 
D-8. Patsykins Doll, 1134 inches tall, has painted eyes, (S. a 
and movable head, arms and legs. For girls from 4 to 12 forni 
years. A lovable small doll, beautifully dressed. Price $1.95. 
Also, Patsy, same description as above, 13!4 inches tall, S. 
$2.95. Also, Patsy Ann, with sleeping eyes, 19% inches tall, Price 
$4.95. (City of Paris.) Post 
D-9. Sister Cat—a very soft body of fine velvet, stuffed G- 
with kapok. Prettily dressed in striking colors. Movable chee 
head of mohair plush in white. Has a natural voice and is (ean 
10% inches tall. For girls from 2 to 6. Price $1.95. (City pe 
of Paris.) ; stocl 
E-1. Dimming desk lamp, finished in brass, English char 
bronze, or pewter. Maintains five degrees of light. Its G 
parchment shade is hand-decorated in Colonial or Provincial 
scenes. Lamp is 1234 inches tall to top of chimney. Price “ 
$4.50, complete with shade. (City of Paris.) it 
E-2. Large lamp of pottery, bloodstone, gold, or jade Gun 
color, lovebird motif, on a gilt standard, amber top ornament. 
Measures 24 inches to top of finial; shade is of stretched beige = 
wit 
jar, 
a ere F-1. Bath pay 
Photograph D. For descriptions see ‘‘D-1,’’ ‘‘D-2,”’ etc., below ensemble ‘s 
Cali 
D-2. (a) Hand-knitted baby sweater, in pink, blue, or white. : a be G 
Exquisite, dainty, and unusual pattern. Price $3.95. (Eastman 2, a oy ligh 
Little Folk Shop.) " : a 
D-2. (b) Hand-knitted bootees to match 
sweater; price per pair, $1.25. 
D-2. (c) Hand-crocheted bonnet, beau- 
tifully made. Pink, blue, or white. Has C- 


ribbon ties. Price $3.00. 


D-3. Bye-Baby-Bunting, for small babies. 
(Shown on doll model.) Handmade, bound 
with satin ribbon; hood is crepe de Chine 
lined. Unusually practical in that it may 2 j Ba 
be spread flat for laundering without adjust- ita — “ne che 
ment. In pink, white, or blue. Price $7.95. 

(Eastman Little Folk Shop.) ral, with lambs wool lining; bunny faces 











D4. Teddy Kuddles, an adorable bear {BE sriven Little Folk Shop) 
10 inches high, with extra soft body. Can- 
ary yellow, long-pile plush. Has jointed : : gar 
head and legs and is stuffed withkapok. Has _D-6. _Alll-wool jersey suits for boys or by 
natural voice! For boys and girls 14 to 6 girls. Colors: navy, copen, blue, red, green, fas 
yearsold. Price $1.95. (City of Paris.) maize, tan, and rose. Warm and cozy for doz 
; = chilly days. Sizes 2 to 6 years. Price $2.25. e 
D-5. Bunny slippers, in blue, red, or natu- (Eastman Little Folk Shop.) pie 
F-3. Man’s sweater Ke 
of fine cashmere 
] 
pra 
taffeta with bias folds of the same material. Price $29.50, complete kit 
with shade. (City of Paris.) tee 
rev 
E-3. Dresden figure lamp base, 10 inches to top of socket, price $2.95. col 
Shade on lamp, $6.00. Shade beside lamp (No. E-4), price $2.95. (Ge 
May be had in all the bedroom colors, with Georgette shades to match 
all handmade. Ideal Christmas gift for girls. (City of Paris.) j 
F-z. Bath ensemble, in exclusive cloud design. Colors: pink, laven- _ 
der blue, gold, green, and peach. Items listed may be purchased singly in 
or in any wanted assortment, boxed as a gift set. Guest towel, 15 x 24 M: 
inches, price 75 cents. Bath towel, 24 x 48 inches, price $1.75. Wash Be: 
cloth, 12 x 12 inches, price 25 cents. Bath mat, 20 x 32 inches, price Co 
$2.95. Shower curtain, 6 feet by 6 feet, 6 inches, price $7.95. (City . 
of Paris.) ] 
F-2. Linen finger towels, 814 x 17 inches, vari-colored, with hand- ind 
appliqued borders in interesting colors. Set of three boxed as a gift, e 
price $1.75. (City of Paris.) aca 
Qe ’ bas 
7 F-3. Braemar sweater of pure cashmere, luxurious, fine weave. Slip- Bo 
; y dee on or coat style, a sweater de luxe for men. Colors: natural, gray, light 
5 bbe sa = blue, or green. Sizes 36 to 44. Price $25. A similar sweater may be 
is e, i —" D had in Scotch wool, finely woven of excellent material, same sizes, sca 
Photograph G. Items shown are described under “‘G-1,’’ ““G-2,” etc. styles, and colors as described above, price $10.00. (City of Paris.) fru 
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G-1. Fostoria glasses with black bases. Price 
$6.00 a dozen. To accompany Agua Caliente 
bottle of tempered glass, for holding hot coffee. 
Bottle of 2-quart capacity, with painted basketed 
neck, price $5.00. Bottle and glasses together 
make a smart set for serving after-dinner coffee. 
(S. and G. Gump Co.) Postage prepaid in Cali- 
fornia only. 


G-2. Pewter candlestick, beautifully designed. 
Price $11.50 a pair. (S. and G. Gump Co.) 
Postage prepaid in California only. 


G-3. Spode’s Pink Tower china. Quaint and 
charming, in shades of rose color. A popular pat- 
tern. Square cake plate, price $2.75. Tea cups 
and saucers, $11.50 a dozen, or 95 cents each, open 
stock pattern. (S. and G. Gump Co.) Shipping 
charges prepaid in California only. 


G-4. Black glass cigarette box. Sophisticated 
and interesting; especially appropriate for after- 
dinner smoking, with the Agua Caliente coffee 
service shown above. Price $1.75. (S. and G. 
Gump Co.) Postage prepaid in California only. 


G-5. Cloisonne smoking set, in shades of blue 
with flower decorations. Cigarette or tobacco 
jar, match box and tray, packed in a black bro- 
caded, canary lined silk box with Oriental figure 
on cover. Set and box complete, price $3.75. 
(S. and G. Gump Co.) Postage prepaid in 
California only. 


G-6. Old English Gardens dinner plate. A de- 
lightful pattern of an English cottage in a flowery 


C-4. Gra-Car pay te 
flower Cc am, 
essence os . , 
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garden in natural colors. Chosen 
by Princess Mary for her break- 
fast set. Dinner plates, $10.00 a 
dozen, or 85 cents each. (S. and 
G. Gump Co.) Prices on other 
pieces furnished on request, as this 
is an open stock pattern. Shipping 
charges prepaid in California only. 


H-7. Chronart electric clock, 
practical and delightful for a pretty 
kitchen. American made, guaran- 
teed. Windmill has arms which 
revolve constantly. Decorations in natural 
colors. Carefully packed to ship. Price $9.50. 
(Goldberg, Bowen and Co.) 


H-2. Fancy cookie cutter of heavy tin, 9% 
inch diameter, cuts 28 cookies at once with no 
scraps to be re-worked. A time-saver and a pleas- 
ure to use. Packed for shipping, price $1.35. 
May also be had in special designs for Christmas 
cookies, priced at $1.60. (Goldberg, Bowen and 
Co.) 


H-3. Wooden butter mold, hen pattern, for 
individual servings. To use, just chill the mold 
in ice water, pack the butter into both sides, 
seal, and turn out. May also be had in rose or 
basket design. Price 75 cents. (Goldberg, 
Bowen and Co.) 


H-g. Ring mold in white ovenware. Slightly 
scalloped sides, top decorated with wreath of 
fruit and leaves. May be used for baking or for 
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molding gelatines. Packed for shipping, 
price $3.00. (Goldberg, Bowen and Co.) 


H-5. Pyrex baking dish with bell cover, for individual 
servings. A smart new addition to any kitchen and a 
perfect gift to the woman who loves her home. Dish 
with cover, price $1.35. (Goldberg, Bowen and Co.) 


C-g. Gra-Car perfume, in artistic anfore. Exotic 


Pavia, Italy. In two sizes: about 
I ounce, price $4.00; about 1% ounce, 
price $8.00. May be had in fragrance 
of cyclamen, violet or jasmine. (V. C. 
Morris.) 


C-5 Snow-shu chair, 
folded and open 








C-5. Snow-shu chair, ideal 
for cabin or garden use. Will 
not dig up the lawn, or tip 
over. Made like a snowshoe, 
of deerhide and weathered 
hardwood, it is weatherproof, 
folds up, and is strong and dur- 
able. Designed for and used 
by Commander Byrd at the 
South Pole. Seat is 13 inches 
high, 15 inches wide; back is 
15 inches wide and measures 
20% inches above seat. Price 
$12.50. (V.C. Morris.) 

C-6. Fingerbowl frogs. 
These tiny pottery frogs, 34- 
inch long, may be had in yel- 
low, red or green. They are 
amusing on a leaf in flower 
bowl or finger bowl. Carefully 
wrapped and boxed, price 
$2.50 a dozen. (V. C. Morris.) 
1930] 
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Merry Christmas Ideas 


ND they say that Christmas is 

being commercialized! Not so. 
While the sweet rich odor of baking 
ginger cookies fills our homes at the 
Yule season, while wreaths hang in 
our windows and a living tree is 
strung with lights, while carols live, 
and gaudy little treasured gifts come 
down our sooty chimneys in kind 
Santa’s pack or in at our festooned 
door via parcel post, Christmas with 
its precious spirit lives and thrives. 
It is not possible to commercialize our 
hearts. 

Isn’t it fun to know that to us who 
are homemakers falls the delightful 
task of making our homes worthy of 
the entering in of Christmas? There 
cannot, I believe, be too much of gay 
decoration, hospitality, and thought- 
ful planning of pretty detail for the 
holiday season. 


Are you planning to let your house 
say Merry Christmas to the world 
this year by dressing its exterior in 
sparkling lights and decking it in gala 
decoration? Remember that water- 
proof electrical sets may be had for 
outdoor lighting but that rubberized 
wires and waterproof sockets do very 
well. When many lamps are used, be 
sure that the wiring is sufficiently 
heavy to carry the load. If you wish 
to use Christmas tree ornaments out- 
doors, it is best to shellac them. 
Wouldn’t it be fine if every home in 
all our great West should use outdoor 
lighting this year, in memory of the 
light which was the Christmas star? 

I know of an apartment house six 
stories high which is to be a thing of 
beauty this Yuletide. The families 
who claim its heights as home have 
had a meeting and agreed to decorate 
every window with a wreath behind 
an electric candle; the wreath to be 
lovely by day and the candle by night. 
I remember an apartment house 
which fortunately boasts window 
boxes. Last year each box held a 
tiny lighted and decorated tree. 

+ 

A tree covered with imitation snow, 
in California, is lovely indeed when it 
stands in the cold gleam of a blue 
spot light. In Piedmont, last Christ- 
mas, a beautiful fir placed on a stand- 
ard in the center of a pool stood 
majestically in holiday dress, its 
lovely reflection glowing in the water 
below. 

rt & & 

Electric lighted wreaths. are small 

trouble and small expense, and are 
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“Present Poems” 
for East-bound Gifts 


With Sage brush Candles 


Set the candles flickering, 

Close your eyes and then— 
Hoofs and trampled sage brush, 
Hoofs and riding men; 

Winds that rush to meet you, 
Bite of pungent air 

And you a-gallop, pinto-back, 
From the easy chair! 


With Pepper Tree Boughs 


Jewels of rose and crimson 
Hang from my pepper tree, 

And fairies swing on feathery fronds 
In a breeze from the sunny sea. 


So that you may share my garden 
Through icebound holidays, 

I send my jewels, my sun, my breeze 
In these fairy-feathery sprays. 


With Marmalade 


Vitamins de luxe 
In this sunshine spread 
For your breakfast toast 
Or your luncheon bread. 


With Oranges 


King Midas couldn’t eat his gold, 
But try ours when you dine, 
For California gold is turned, 
By alchemy divine 
Into a food delectable— 
The orange is the sign. 


With Walnuts 


Maybe your state has its nuts, 
(Most all places do) 
But ours are white, 
And sweet and fine. 
We're sending on a few 
To show how good 
A nut can be 
If grown upon 
A western tree! 
—Fannie Buchanan. 
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especially suitable for small homes. 
A garlanded doorway to one’s home 
is beautiful. How lovely, too, to light 
the garland with blue lights at twelve- 
inch intervals, placing behind each 
light a star-shaped reflector or collar. 


*k 

We found, at our house an effective 
and inexpensive way to make an elec- 
tric candle for the window. A card- 
board mailing tube covered smoothly 
first with red paper and then with 
cellophane, may be fitted over the 
socket of a candle stick. Drop an 
electric socket through the tube and 
secure it by stuffing the tube full of 
paper, from the bottom up. (Be sure 
that the cord and all connections are 
well insulated, to avoid fire danger.) 
Let the electric cord extend from the 
tube at the back of the candlestick. 
Use a candle flame globe in the socket. 
It would be very pretty to place be- 
hind this glowing candle a wreath of 
Della Robbia type, gay with its small 
fruits. 


+’ & of 

Children do like to make things for 
Christmas. It is simple and fun to 
make bright cut-out wreaths for ad- 
dresses on boxes to be sent through 
the mail. Cut from bright paper a 
hollow square, a circle, or a rectangle, 
having the space inside the motif six 
inches wide. Let the outside be 
crudely decorative. The address will 
be written inside the space and the 
decoration will show the skill of little 
hands. A wreath of small Christmas 
seals is very effective, too, around the 
written address and so quickly made. 


+t 

Are there children of the dear cred- 
ulous age in your family? A tiny 
letter addressed to each of them from 
Santa Claus and hung on the tree 
will be treasured, I assure you. Such 
a letter commending one’s behavior 
would be an encouragement worth 
receiving. 


The wire loops all too easily pull 
out of glass ornaments for the tree, 
and they often break the opening 
from which they came, making the 
ornament useless. Try gluing, with 
iron glue, a large Christmas seal to 
the ornament, leaving one edge free. 
When the glue is quite dry a thread 
run through the paper of the seal will 
fasten it to the tree. 

+ kk 

Large seals or tags make pretty 
favors and place cards for the Christ- 
mas dinner, especially when a bit of 
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A Christmas Etching 


By Louis Rogers 
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PHOTO BY HAGMAN 


Jolly old St. Nick tops this illuminated 
Christmas tree in front of the home of 
Dr. L. M. Liles, Watsonville, California 





candy canes, and pop corn 
balls grew damp and limp, 
but in this age cellophane 
will prevent that. It may 
be had in nearly all colors 
and is inexpensive. 


+t F | 

Do you like to tuck a bit 
of jam or jelly into the gift 
box you send to one you 
love? It’s jolly to paste 
small varicolored seals 
over the glass, in the fash- 
ion of polka dots. Wrap 
the jar in white cellophane 
and tie it with a lavish bow 
with a silver bell laced 
through the ribbon. I 
know one clever girl who 
always sends six tiny jars 
of her choicest jams to me 
each Christmas. Each jar 
is exquisitely wrapped and 
the six are packed in a 
fancy box and encased in 
cellophane. 


This smart elec- 
tric teakettle is 
a gift worth re- 
ceiving. (Cour- 
tesy West Bend 
Aluminum Co.) 


Did you know that you may now buy deli- 





candy or other decoration is added to 
them. A lollypop, cigarettes, mints, 
a chocolate favor wrapped in colored 
foil, a cookie or a small apple, make 
effective decoration. 


There are a number of delicious 
fruit cakes and puddings which one 
may buy. The pudding in the bag, 
sketched, is paraffin-dipped and there- 
fore deliciously fresh in its cloth bag. 
And do you like to see a pudding 
sauce burn with its lumps of sugar? 
Orange or lemon extract poured over 
sugar lumps burns beautifully. 


+ & & 

Do you, as we do, dislike leaving 
home during the height of Christmas 
rush? It’s a good idea to thumb tack 
on your front door a little greeting 
card bearing a jolly message with the 
time of yourreturn stated. 

There is much to be 
said for the lovely, gay, 
practical cellophane. It 
will keep gingerbread 
people from becoming 
damp if they are tightly 
sealed in its transparent 
folds. It will enhance 
any gift. When I was a 
little girl taffy apples, 
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These evergreen hedges, 
3 inches high and 10 in- 
ches' long, were discover- 
ed in a ten-cent store 








Shredded tissue paper is pretty for 
packing such a gift as the one I just 
mentioned, and it’s easy to make by 
shredding the wrinkled and torn bits 
of paper in all colors which always 
accumulate. The children will love 
to do this work. 

+t - & 

If you are wrapping a gift of circu- 
lar type, such as an umbrella case, 
try ironing pleats into the tissue paper 
with a warm 
iron. The 
ends of the 
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paper may be gathered into a bow 
of ribbon, or sealed. 


* 

Stars of different sizes are lovely 
used in profusion on a gift wrapping. 
Sapphire blue paper or cellophane is 
most effective with them. If it’s a 
small and oh, so special gift, wrap it 
smoothly in azure blue chiffon velvet, 
seal it with stars of silver, omit rib- 
bon, use a very simple card—and 
delight in the reception it will surely 
receive. There are crescent moons to 
be had as seals, too. 


Of course you know the dainty col- 
ored cotton used in jewelers’ boxes. 
If that or white cotton is cut in inch 
strips and rolled into ttle wheels, 
(as you would a jelly roll), pressed 
gently with the fingers, a tiny ribbon 
flower glued on top, there is a charm- 
ing powder puff for a guest. Given 
in a set of six or twelve, in a gay box, 
they make a delightful small gift. 





Ad Me \\ ) Xr \ 






cious plum pudding in its own canvas bag, 
paraffin-coated and nicely packed in tin? 
(Van de Kamp’s, 1% pounds, $1.75) 


Don’t be too sure that red, white, 
and green are the only Christmas 
colorings suitable for gift wrapping. 
Look about at the western landscape 
and use the colors of sunsets, blue 
skies, and so on. A vivid blue paper 
with scarlet and pale green ribbon is 
pretty. Lavender paper with gold 
ribbon is delightful, apricot paper 
with silver, black paper as a back- 
ground for gayest seals is daring and 
modern. A white wrapped box tied 
with silver ribbon and sprinkled with 
silver stars would make a suitable gift 
for the Snow Queen herself. Oatmeal 
paper tied with olive green ribbon 
bearing gold crescent moons is smart 
for a man’s gift. A sprig of one’s own 
Christmas tree tucked through the 
tying tape of any gift adds to its 
charm. And remember the trick of 
writing more than one greeting on 
the gifts you give! Sev- 
eral tags or cards glued 
on all sides of the gift are 
interesting. Different 
sized circles cut from sev- 
eral colored papers are 
pretty glued on a plain 
paper. They look like 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Here is the First Page in a Series of 


Notes from Western Colleges 


Collected by Zelta Rodenwold 


HY do such vegetables as 

cabbage, cauliflower, onions 
and celery sometimes turn dark 
when cooked? One reason is be- 
cause they contain some coloring 
matters and minerals that do not show 
up until the vegetables are heated. 
Then, the longer they are cooked the 
darker they become. If they are 
cooked covered and for a long time, 
so much the worse for them. Very 
high temperatures tend to make them 
even darker. 

The most effective method of cook- 
ing these white vegetables was pointed 
out recently by Miss Agnes Kolshorn, 
member of the foods and nutrition 
staff at Oregon State College. A very 
large head of cabbage was divided into 
ten parts and cooked in five different 
ways, as er uncovered, closely 
covered, in a steamer, in a pressure 
cooker, hort in a fireless cooker. 

Five of the samples were cooked 
until just barely tender and the other 
five were cooked for a longer time. 

The cabbage sample cooked un- 
covered for just long enough to be 
barely tender, scored highest in ap- 
pearance, flavor and nutritive value. 
Next highest rank was held by the 
cabbage cooked for a short time 
closely covered and third place went 
to that cooked in a steamer until 
barely done. 

Since white vegetables darken on 


The Home Economics Division 
of Oregon State College Con- 
tributes Facts Worth Knowing 


long cooking, start them in boiling 
water and take them off the stove just 
as soon as tender enough. Although 
baking is the best method of conserv- 
ing flavor, valuable minerals and vita- 
mins, not all vegetables lend them- 
selves to baking or cooking whole. 
Such vegetables should be cut in 
rather large uniform pieces and cooked 
as suggested. 


+ k & 

Green vegetables should be cooked 
tightly covered and served as soon as 
they are just barely tender. The 
longer they cook the less attractive 
they become, according to Miss Agnes 
Kolshorn, who is in charge of experi- 
mental cookery classes at Oregon 
State College. Instead of a pleasing 
green color, long-cooked green vege- 
tables take on a dull, uninteresting 
and brownish appearance; they lose 
all suggestion of crispness and body 
and become just a soft mass. The 
flavor becomes strong and the vita- 
min and mineral content is half or 
wholly destroyed. Then the family 
needs to be urged to “eat your 
spinach because it’s good for you. 

What causes this change of color in 
green vegetables when cooked? Miss 


Kolshorn explains that as spinach 
and other green vegetables are heated 
a small amount of acid, entirely 
harmless, is formed, and this tends 
to change the green to an unattrac- 
tive brown. Short cooking, therefore, 
is important. If the vegetable is un- 
covered some of the substances which 
affect color go off in steam and in this 
instance longer heating is less detri- 
mental to the vegetable’s looks. 

Green vegetables are outstanding 
as one of the good sources of iron. 
Since this mineral is in a form that 1s 
soluble, use almost no water in cook- 
ing green vegetables. After remov- 
ing the vegetable from the kettle, 
boil any water that remains, uncov- 
ered, and serve this concentrated hi 
quid on the vegetable or use it in gravy 
or soup. Since acid tends to darken 
green vegetables, flavor with vinegar 
or lemon, if desired, only at the end 
of the cooking process. 

+ - | 

When your pressure cooker gauge 
reads ten pounds pressure, is the tem- 
perature within your cooker 240 de- 
grees F? It should be. But it may or 
may not be. The only sure way of 
knowing is to have a thermometer at- 
tachment on your pressure cooker. If 
the pressure is caused by steam alone, 
then the temperature within is cor- 
rect and you may safely do your can- 
ning. Too often (Continued on page 41 
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Youll Like These 
Fruited Christmas 


——— 


RE you looking for 

some distinctive 
and novel candies and | 
confections that you may 
make for the Christmas 
season? If so, I am sure 
you will find here a num- 
ber of interesting sugges- 
tions. Really there are | 
marvelous possibilities in - 
the varieties to be made; 
some may be made sev- 
eral weeks before Christmas and will 
be especially fine for mailing; others 
may be made a few days before and 
will pack beautifully for gifts to be 
delivered personally; and others 
should be made the day before, or 
the day they are to be used, and are 
not suitable for packing. Some of 
each type are described in the recipes 
given below. 

The outstanding feature of these 
confections is the inclusion of various 
of our dried fruits, for here on the 
western coast where we excel in the 
drying of fruits, it is particularly nice 
to feature them in our Christmas 
cooking. | Remember, the charm 
which has made our grandmothers’ 
recipes for holiday puddings and 
cakes last through the years and be- 
come a traditional part of the feast- 
ing, has been largely due to the char- 
acter given them by the addition of 
the dried fruits. The pioneer mothers 
knew that the fruits added flavor and 
moisture to their products. Today 
we know they not only add flavor and 
moisture, but increase the food value 
and supply a very pleasing texture, 
all of which blend together to give 


Dried 


Here 


N her experimental work in the 
| foods laboratory of the California 


San Francisco, Miss Black has 
originated hundreds of interesting 


ways of using western dried fruits. 


of all, 


Says Marjorie Black 


Candies 





Fruit Research Institute, in 


are some of the best ways 


we think! — The Editors. 


to our 


distinction and_ personality 
candies. 

The following recipes which have 
been adapted from commercial formu- 
lae will keep several weeks. You will 
notice that commercial candy makers 
use a higher percentage of invert 
sugar (corn syrup) than home candy 
makers ordinarily do, which insures all 
the sugar crystals’ being broken down. 
This means that the product will be 
smooth and will not sugar on standing. 

Dairy butter is seldom used as it 
has a tendency to become rancid after 
a few days. The hard cocoanut but- 
ter called for in the recipes is the one 
most used in commercial candies as 
it is inexpensive, has no distinct 
flavor, has a rather low melting point 
which means the candy will cut easily, 
and when used in making kisses pre- 
vents their sticking to the teeth. This 
butter is called “‘plastic grease,” and 
the amount and kind used may denote 


How a professional candy maker cuts 
Fruit Souffle and similar candies 
is demonstrated in this photograph. 
At lower left are seen fondant-dipped 
and penoche-dipped figs and prunes 





the hardness or softness 
of the finished product. 
Hard cocoanut butter 
may be purchased from 
many candy stores, but 
if not convenient, a nut 
margarine may be used 
with excellent results in 
the household recipes. 
—¢* The workableness of 
any candy is dependent 
upon the “cook of the 
batch” and the amount of “plastic 
grease’”’ used. 

To me there has always been 
glamour, mystery, something magical 
about the results which commercial 
candy makers display in their prod- 
ucts. It was once my privilege to 
know a professional candy man, and 
from him I learned many interesting 
facts and even “tricks” in technique. 

This recipe for Fruit Souffle has 
been reduced from one making 100 
pounds. The candy is white, filled 
with the dark fruits, and is as easy 
to make as it is delicious to eat. 





Fruit Souffle 


2 cupfuls of sugar 

¥4 cupful of white corn syrup 

¥ cupful of water 

5 tablespoonfuls of dairy butter 

¥ cupful of hard cocoanut butter or nut 
margarine 

3 cupfuls of seedless raisins 

Y4 teaspoonful of salt 

¥ cupful of sliced candied lemon peel 

¥% cupful of sliced candied orange peel 

1 cupful of fondant 

11% cupfuls of marshmallow cream 


Allow the mixture of sugar, corn 
syrup, and water to come to a good 
boil, then add butter and cocoanut 
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§1.,.00090.00900 worTH oF THOROUGHBRED 


AUTOMOBILES TO CALIFORNIA 


WITHOUT THIS 


Johnson’s Wax prevents body depreciation on 
magnificent fleet of 200 chauffeur driven cars 
of famous Tanner Motor Livery. 


How would you like to“own” Hollywood for $3? 
Driving around in a Rolls-Royce, spotlessly 
polished with Johnson’s Wax? 


Or would you prefer a Lincoln open phaeton, 
also waxed, or a Packard limousine, or a 
Cadillac town car with a liveried native son at 
the other end of the speaking tube? 


Why not do it? All up and down the Coast— 

San Francisco, Santa Barbara, Pasadena, Beverly Hills, 
Hollywood and over in Phoenix, neighboring playground 
—the Tanner Motor Livery maintains what its patrons 
claim is the most gorgeous, the most unique, and the most 
economical (for all you get) motor service in the world. 





SUN — 7 





DATS A Wu — 


PROTECTION? 


Very, very important people are 
Tanner patrons. To receive a bill for 
$3 (that’s all it costs for one of these 
highway yachts for an hour) from 
Tanner’s, carries more distinction 
than an invitation to most places. 

And one reason that the cost of 
Tanner service is so low and its popu- 
larity so high is that these beautiful 
vehicles are protected from needless 
depreciation by Johnson’s Wax. 


Exactly the same wax you’ve seen ad- 


vertised. The wax that polishes and protects Aunt Helen’s 
Chevy and Dr. Jennings’ Nash. The same wax that saves 
any car owner $50-$200 on his trade-in. For a demonstra- 
tion, without expense, just send the coupon. Or look on 
your own closet shelf for the yellow bottle. 


FREE 25 CENT CAN 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. SS12, 

Racine, Wisconsin. 

Gentlemen @ Please send 25c can of 
Johnson’s Wax Polish to preserve and renew 


body finish. 


Name zi _— 





Address ees 
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butter, and cook to 244 degrees F., 
or until it will form a stiff ball when 
tested in cold water. Add half the 
raisins and cook to 248 degrees F., or 
until it will form a stiffer ball when 
tested in cold water. Remove from 
fire, add salt, orange and lemon peel. 
Add fondant and mix thoroughly. 
Beat in the marshmallow cream and 
remaining raisins. Pour intoa greased 
pan (use cocoanut butter if candy is 
to be kept several weeks). When 
cold, remove from pan and cut in 
desired shapes. This will cut more 
evenly if allowed to stand over night. 
If Souffle is to be packed, wrap each 
piece in waxed paper to hold moisture. 

There is a special way to cut candy 
to get the clear-cut, sharp edges which 
really make it more attractive. A 
candy man uses a big, sharp butcher 
knife, placing the lower portion of the 
palm of the left hand near the end ot 
the blade, then, holding the handle in 
his right, he cuts the candy. The 
point of the knife stays on the table 
and the handle is lifted for action. 
In other words, the left hand is the 
guide and the right the power. This 
is worth while to remember in cutting 
almost any type of homemade candy. 
First turn out the candy onto a board. 
Cut it in strips as wide as you desire, 
and then cut each strip as described 
above. If the candy sticks to the 
knife, dust the knife with cornstarch; 
also dust a little on the board to 
prevent sticking. Wipe your knife 
frequently, or scrape it with another 
knife, as a clean knife cuts cleaner 
edges. 

Before going farther, you will need 
a good recipe for fondant, which is 
used for dipping fruits, for stuffing 
them, and for mixing with chopped 
fruits. If you have a favorite recipe 
that you are accustomed to using, 
that is fine; if you have not, here is a 
good rule to follow. 


Fondant 

4 cupfuls of granulated sugar 

¥ teaspoonful of cream of tartar 

2 cupfuls of boiling water 

Mix carefully in a good-sized sauce- 

pan until sugar is dissolved, to avoid 
any possibility of sugar grains gath- 
ering on the sides of the pan. Cover 
kettle and heat to boiling, so that any 
sugar grains which may adhere will 
be washed down by the steam. (If 
any grains persist, wipe them off with 
a damp cloth wrapped around a fork, 
or the syrup will be grainy.) When 
boiling point is reached, uncover and 
cook to 240 degrees on the candy 
thermometer, (or until the syrup 
forms a soft ball when dropped into 
cold water). This will take about 10 
minutes. When cooked, remove from 
fire and let stand until cool in the 
kettle in which it was cooked. When 
cool, but not cold, stir well with a 
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flat wooden spoon until the syrup has 
changed to a white, creamy mass, too 
stiff to stir longer. Then turn out 
onto a smooth molding board or 
enamel-topped table, and knead with 
the hands as you would bread. The 
smoothness of fondant depends largely 
on the amount of kneading it receives. 
Place in a bowl or jar, cover with a 
damp cloth, and set aside in a cool 
place for several hours, when it will 
be ready to use. 

To make it ready for dipping fruits, 

c., break off the required quantity 


Oyez! 
Oyez! 
Oyez! 

HAT are your 


favorite ways of 
preparing, cooking, 
and serving western 
fish and other sea 
food? For the best recipe of this 
kind received before December 
20, 1930, Sunset will pay $5, and 
$1 apiece for as many others as 
we are able to publish. Give full 
directions and submit as many 
recipes as you wish. Address letters to 
Western Foods Contest, Sunset Maga- 
zine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
Prize-winning recipes will be published in 
the March, 1931, issue of this magazine. 


and place in the top of a double boiler. 
Heat over hot water until just melted. 
If it becomes too thick, a few drops of 
hot water may be added from time to 
time, to keep it the right consistency. 
Fondant that “sugars” or grains, or 
that hardens too quickly for correct 
handling may be put into a saucepan 
with a small amount of hot water, 
stirred until dissolved, and re-cooked 
to the soft-ball stage as before. 

Sun Drops is the name of another 
attractive candy which is easily made. 
They are round brown balls. The 
centers are of raisins, dipped into hot 
caramel and rolled in chopped nuts 
while the caramel is still hot. They 
make a lovely bit of color in a gift 
box. This recipe has been adapted 
from a 32-pound formula. 


Sun Drops 
Centers 
3 cupfuls of seedless raisins 
l4 cupful of fondant 
34 cupful of chopped walnut kernels 
Heat the food chopper in boiling 
water and put the raisins and walnuts 
through, using a fine cutter. By 
heating the food chopper, the raisins 
and nuts go through more quickly and 
easily. Mix with the fondant and 
shape into tiny balls, using about half 
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a teaspoonful for each. This center 
may be divided and flavored with dif- 
ferent materials, as brandy extract, or 
grated orange or lemon peel. 


Caramel 

2% cupful of sugar 

¥% cupful of white corn syrup 

114 cupfuls of table cream or evaporated 
milk 

11% tablespoonfuls of hard cocoanut but- 
ter or nut margarine 

Y4 teaspoonful of salt 

¥ teaspoonful of vanilla 


Coating 
1 pound of chopped walnut ker- 
nels (not too fine) 

To make caramel, cook sugar, 
corn syrup and half the cream to 
a good boil, then add remaining 
cream and cocoanut butter grad- 
ually so that the candy does not 
stop boiling. Stir constantly to 
prevent burning, and cook to 
240 degrees F. or until it forms 
a medium-firm ball when tested 
in cold water. Remove from 
fire, add salt and vanilla. Dip 
the previously prepared centers 
into the hot caramel one at a 
time, balancing them on a fork, 
lifting each out and putting it into a 
pan containing the chopped nuts. 
With the fingers help each to collect 
nuts, then place on oiled paper to 
harden. As the pan of caramel cools, 
set it in a pan of boiling water. If it 
gets too hard, add a little more cream 
and allow to come to a good boil 
again. This may be done several 
times if necessary. 

These two recipes for Fruit Souffle 
and Sun Drops are among the best 
candies to make weeks in advance 
and mail any distance, as they are 
from the candy man and have been 
worked out with the idea of good 
keeping. 

These next few recipes may be 
made several days before they are to 
be used and make very attractive 
fillers for gift packages. 

Dried figs, peaches, and prunes 
make stunning additions to the Christ- 
mas box when partially dipped in 
plain or colored fondant, penoche, or 
chocolate. Just a word on how to 
prepare the fruits: 

Wash the fruits and let drain. 


Make a syrup using 11% cupfuls of 


sugar to 2 cupfuls of water, and when 
it boils add the washed fruit and con- 
tinue cooking about 45 minutes. The 
peaches may require only 40 minutes. 
Cook them separately. The cooking 
in syrup gives them a firm texture 
and glossy appearance. Drain them 
and dry on a towel. Rub off the skin 
from the peaches. Leave the stem 
on the figs, but cut a slit in the side 
and insert a nut kernel. The prunes 
should be pitted and then stuffed 
with nuts, with a mixture of chopped 
fruits, or with fondant. (See page 76 
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cA DELIGHTFUL salad combi- 
nation: Sunkist Grapefruit sections 
centered with cream cheese and gar- 
nished with cherries. 


(Below) Merely halve Sunkist 
Grapefruit, and it is ready for break- 
fast. Sections lift right out. No bit- 
ter center core. Practically seedless. 
Serve without sugar or sait to please 
average tastes. 





Add freshness ouzchlp 


to winter salads 
with easily prepared Sunkist Grapefruit 


OU find it much easier to make fresh 
winter salads when you use full- 
flavored “Sunkist” Grapefruit. 


Preparation takes less time. The skin 
peels away readily. Membrane is quickly 
removed from the individual segments by 
following the illustrated method. 


Thus you have firm but tender sections 
ready to add their full-flavored tang to a 
favorite salad—or cocktail or dessert. 


Note also that Sunkist Grapefruit is 
practically seedless and has no bitter center 
core. When halved for breakfast, Sunkist 
Grapefruit is ready to eat. Sections lift 
right out with a spoon—without previous 
preparation of any kind! 


Superior natural growing conditions ac- 
count for this detter Sunkist Grapefruit— 
and give it the higher flavor which needs 
neither sugar nor salt to please most tastes. 


Enjoy Sunkist Grapefruit often. An ex- 
tra, health advantage you'll appreciate is 
their alkaline reaction in the body which 
helps to prevent and correct Acidosis—a 
frequent penalty of heavy winter diets. 


Be certain of Sunkist Grapefruit by 


looking for the trademark stamped on the 
the skin and tissue wrapper. “Sunkist” 
means dependable quality. 


FREE— Recipe Booklets 


Send for free recipe booklet explaining 
many ways to serve full-flavored Sunkist 
Grapefruit—also “Sunkist Recipes for Ev- 
ety Day’’, telling how to make more than 
200 citrus fruit dishes. © 1980 C.F.G.E. 


Sunkist 


full-flavored 


Grapefruit 


Patan posit td: emit hat mee ga 7 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE | 
Div. G-1812, Box 530, Station C | 

| Los Angeles, California 
| Send me the free booklet of Grapefruit recipes — 
l also ‘Sunkist Recipes for Every Day’. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| Name. a eae 





| Street 











Sunkist Grapefruit enables you to 
prepare sections and slices this quick 
way. Pare fruit, removing all thin in- 
side membrane down to juicy pulp. 
Then slice—or free sections from 
membrane as shown below. 





The firm but tender “meat” of 
Sunkist Grapefruit is easily separ- 
ated from the membrane. Peel as 
shown above. Then cut on either 
side of each membrane and remove 
pulp section by section! 
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TUBES and JARS 
30¢ and 60¢ 
at all 

druggists 








Mail Coupon Today. 
Dept. KI, Mentholatum 
Company, Wichita, Kansas, 
Please send me TRIAL TUBE 
of Mentholatum. Enclosed is 
4¢ to cover mailing cost. 


Name 





Address. 
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Fruited Christmas Candies 


(Continued from page 34) 


Fondant Dipped Fruits 


Soften 1 cupful of cooked fondant 
over hot water. Remove from fire 
and cool slightly. Pierce a sharp fork 
into center of prune and dip into the 
fondant so it comes up around the 
sides, but does not cover the filling. 
Lay on waxed paper to harden. To 
dip figs, hold onto their stems and dip 
about half way. Pierce a fork into 
the peach and after dipping place an 
unblanched almond in the center. 
The fondant may be used white, or 
in various colors and flavors. The 
delicate color of fondant making a 
partial casing for the fruits is very 
attractive, and easily prepared. 





Penoche Dipped Fruits 


1 cupful of brown sugar 
1 cupful of white sugar 
Y4 cupful of milk 

1 tablespoonful of butter 
14 teaspoonful of salt 

Ys teaspoonful of vanilla 

Boil together sugar and milk until 
it forms a soft ball when tested in 
cold water (238 degrees F.). Remove 
from fire and add butter, salt, and 
vanilla; allow to cool 5 minutes, then 
beat until creamy. If the candy 
curdles while cooking, add \ tea- 
spoonful of soda. While creaming 
candy, add cold milk to keep it of a 
consistency soft enough for dipping. 
Dip fruit into the melted penoche as 
directed for fondant. This candy 
may be used also for filling fruit, using 
a nut as a garnish. 

As another variation, these fruits 
may be partially dipped in melted 
sweet chocolate. 

There are often corners in the boxes 
which need something other than the 
regular candies to fit properly, and 
here is a suggestion for filling them. 








Steam some dried peaches about 10 
minutes, remove skin and flatten the 
halves as much as possible. Cut in 
very thin strips with either a knife or 
scissors, and dredge the strips with 
granulated sugar. You see they are 
very simple, but oh, so good. Some- 
times tying a bunch of them together 
with a bit of ribbon makes a center 
note for the box. These are splendid 
for serving on the table for afternoon 
bridge refreshments. 

Another quickly made confection is 
prepared by chopping several fruits 
together. Shape portions into slender 
strips and roll in cinnamon and sugar; 
shape other portions into balls and 
roll in sugar or chopped nuts; or mold 
the whole into a long loaf, chill and 
cut in slices. This is real health candy. 

This recipe for Chocolate Prune 


Sweets is simple and may be quickly 
made. The chewy texture is inter- 
esting. 


Chocolate Prune Sweets 
2 cupfuls of prunes 
16 pound of sweet chocolate 
1 cupful of marshmallow cream 
(4 ounces) 

Boil prunes 10 minutes, drain, re- 
move pits and cut meat in pieces. 
Melt chocolate over hot water, re- 
move from water and stir in the 
marshmallow cream and the cut 
prunes. Drop by teaspoonfuls onto 
waxed paper and allow to set. Nuts 
may be added if desired. 

This last recipe I am going to give 
you will not keep to pack in boxes, 
but if you expect to serve them the 
same day they are quite thrilling. 
To bite through a hard surface to 
the soft fruit is a real surprise. 


Crystal Glaze Fruits 

Prepare the fruit the same as di- 
rected above for the fondant dipping. 
Then prepare a heavy syrup as follows: 

2 cupfuls of sugar 
¥4 cupful of white corn syrup 
Vf cupful of water 

Combine ingredients, cook and stir 
until dissolved. Boil until it forms a 
very hard crack in cold water (310 
degrees F.). Remove from fire, dip 
fruits one at a time, so syrup covers 
all of it, and with a fork lift out and 
lay on waxed paper to harden. (Allow 
them to drain on fork an instant to 
avoid heavy bottoms.) These must 
be dipped while the syrup is hot. As 
a variation for the dipped peaches, 
place a section of orange with small 
side toward the center and fold over 
other side of peach before dipping in 
the glaze. 

Here is another trick of the candy 
man’s. When he handles a big batch of 
“chewy” candy itis still pretty warm 
and is inclined to stick to his hands, 
so he wears gloves. Perhaps you will 
want to try this, and if so, ordinary 
canvas gloves such as you can get 
in the ten-cent store are fine. 

In packing your boxes be sure to 
place each piece of candy in a little 
paper cup; these cups may be ob- 
tained from a candy store. This 
keeps them from scratching and 
crumbling, and adds a little decora- 
tion. If the box is to be mailed, pack 
them tight enough to prevent their 
rattling. My last suggestion to you 
is to pack in shallow boxes, ones with 
room for only one layer, as a more 
attractive pack can be made and the 
box looks like more than if the same 
amount of candy is in two layers. 
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Contest Winners 


OF all the splendid contests that I 
have ever helped to judge—and 
there have been a good many—the 
“Favorite Company Dinner” contest 
(announced last July) was the most 
interesting for several reasons. Every 
last one of the 135 letters was really 
worthy of a prize, and only the fact 
that we publish just twelve issues of 
this magazine in a year, and have 
space for only one article of this kind 
in each issue, restrains us from buying 
and using the entire group of letters. 

Being forced to limit our choice, 
however, to a year’s allowance, we se- 
lected 12 letters which seemed to us to 
contain the greatest amount of the 
most helpful information,—and then 
we “threw in” another excellent one, 
making 13 in all, just for luck! We 
plan to publish two of the shortest ar- 
ticles together in one issue a little later 
in the year, so that we shall come out 
even, after all. 

All of the letters reflected the spirit 
of “joyful” entertaining which pre- 
vails here in our western country. All 
of them were well thought out, intelli- 
gent presentations of intelligent plans. 
The judges were unanimous in one 
thought—that they would like tre- 
mendously to travel about the West 
and test each dinner personally as 
served by the original hostess. 

To Eula M. Watt, of Amity, Ore- 
gon, goes the first prize of $50.00. Her 
article will appear in the January, 
1931, issue of SunseT. The other 
prize winners are: Mrs. Britton Bow- 
ker, Palisades del Rey, Cal.; Mrs. R. 
W. Matthews, Seattle, Wash.; Mabel 
E. Hesseltine, Portland, Ore.; E. C. 
Johnson, La Mesa, Cal.; Carol Plant, 
Hollywood, Cal.; Mrs. Mathilda Jor- 
gensen, Glendora, Cal.; Mrs. C. J. 
Nordstrom, Seattle, Wash., Sally Lin- 
ley, Azusa, Cal.; Mrs. H. E. Stowers, 
Jackson, Cal.; Mrs. Frederick Salt, Red 
Lodge, Mont.; Mrs. C. E. Martenstein, 
Niles, Cal.; Mrs. Evelyn U. Brown, 
Oakland, Cal. Each of these western 
homemakers will receive a check for 
$25.00 in payment for her letter. 

We know that every woman reader 
of this magazine is going to be as en- 
thusiastic as we are about these arti- 
cle.—GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN. 






IT)’ & GOOD IDEA: 


to paint the 
bottom hem of 
window shades if 
theyaresoiled and 
finger-marked. The paint adds 
a bit of color to the room, and 
is easily cleaned. 























Often the diet bulk, needed by your 
system for regular, complete elimina- 
tion, is missing from the food you eat. 
Whole bran provides this bulk—a 


new relief for constipation 


Here’s full strength bran 


that tastes 


DELICIOUS 


OOD news for those who need bran bulk in the diet 
—at last full strength bran to relieve constipation 
has been made into delicious, easy-to-eat cereal . . . It 
is Post’s Whole Bran and until you try this new, tasty, 
crunchy cereal, you’d hardly believe full bulk bran could 
be so good to eat. Its wonderful flavor tempts you to eat 
it every day. It is as effective as any full strength bran 
cereal you can find to clear the system of digestive wastes. 
Start to-day with Post’s Whole Bran as your regular 
cereal with milk or cream. And it makes the best whole 
bran muffins you ever ate. Get all the benefits of full 
bulk bran plus this new, delightful flavor. Your grocer 
has it. If you would like to try it first, mail the coupon 
below for a free sample. 





Cases of recurrent constipation, due to too little bulk in the diet, 
should yield to Post’s Whole Bran. If your case is abnormal, 
consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 





Posi WHOLE BRAN 


© 1930, G. F. Corp. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 





FILL IN COMPLETELY PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 

GENERAL FOODS SALES CO., Ine. Dept. 4230 
Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

Gentlemen: I accept your offer of a free sample of Post’s Whole Bran. 

Name Street. 


Town State 
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Uinly-cut veal « 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Veal and Nut Roll 
(Illustrated on these pages) 


1 large slice of round of veal, cut ¥ cupful of walnut kernels, 
thin chopped fine 

2 tablespoonfuls of parsley, 1 stalk of celery, chopped 
chopped fine 1 sprig of parsley 

1 carrot, sliced 2 bay leaves 


Select a large, thin, evenly-cut veal cutlet, free from fat and bone. 
Spread it out on a meat board, wipe with a damp cloth, then cover with 
a layer of chopped parsley and the chopped walnuts. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, then roll lengthwise into a tight roll, tying securely with twine at 
every two inches of its length and roll lightly in flour. In the bottom of a 
casserole or stewpan arrange the sliced carrot, the diced celery, the parsley 
and bay leaves, and place the veal roll on top of the vegetables. Pour in 
hot water to the depth of an inch, add a little salt, then cover closely and 
bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) for an hour and a half. When 
done, remove the roll, cut and remove the strings, and serve hot with 
gravy; or allow the meat to cool, then slice it and serve on a bed of lettuce 
and celery, having the slices of meat alternate with slices of raw tomato. 
Dress with mayonnaise.—Mrs. G. A. S., Pasadena, California. 

X 


Raw Apple Cake 


1% cupfuls of ground raw apples— 2 teaspoonfuls of soda in 4 table- 
let stand 5 minutes spoonfuls of hot water 

14 cupful of shortening 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

1 cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

1 cupful of raisins or dates, chopped 2 tablespoonfuls of cocoa or ground 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla chocolate 

2 cupfuls of flour 1 cupful of nutmeats 


Cream the shortening and add the sugar gradually, creaming well. 
Add the ground apples, the raisins, vanilla, and soda mixture, stirring well. 
Sift the dry ingredients together several times, add the nutmeats, and 
combine with the first mixture, beating until well mixed. If the cake 
batter seems too stiff add a little cold water. Pour the batter into an oiled 
loaf pan, and bake 40 to 50 minutes in a moderate oven (350 degrees). 
This cake will stay fresh and moist for several days.—Mrs. R. L., Aurora, 
Oregon. 


Marshmallow Pudding 


Whites of 2 eggs 1 tablespoonful of gelatine 
¥ cupful of sugar Y cupful of celd water 
1 cupful of chopped walnuts ¥% cupful of boiling water 


V teaspoonful of flavoring 

Beat the egg whites stiff, add the sugar gradually, beating well, then add 
the nut meats. Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 5 minutes, then 
add the boiling water and stir until dissolved. When cool, add the 
flavoring and mix with the beaten egg mixture, and beat hard for 20 to 
30 minutes, or until the mixture is too stiff to beat longer. Spread in a 
flat pan or put into a loaf pan in the refrigerator until solid. To serve, 
slice with a knife dipped in hot water, and garnish with strawberries or 
other berries, and sliced bananas. Top with whipped cream. This makes 
a delicious, different dessert, that serves 6 or 8 persons.—Mrs. W. S. B., 
Sacramento, California. 


Hamburger Pie 
2 tablespoonfuls of shortening % ome of catsup 
1 pound of hamburger 1 cupful of water 
1 onion, chopped Salt and pepper 


Heat the shortening in a frying pan, and in it sear the hamburger, to- 
gether with the chopped onion. When well browned, add the catsup, 
water, and salt and pepper to taste. Let simmer a few minutes, then place 
biscuits on top of the meat, and put into a hot oven (450 degrees) for 15 
minutes. Serve immediately.—Mrs. N. P. F., McKenna, Washington. 
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Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Cream of Carrot and Potato Soup 


4 medium sized potatoes 1 tablespoonful of flour 
3 large carrots 1 pint of milk (1 cupful of evapor- 
1 onion ated milk and 1 cupful of 
1 tablespoonful of butter water may be used) 


Salt and pepper 
Peel and slice the potatoes, carrots, and onion, and boil in salted water 

to cover until very tender. Mash through a coarse sieve, saving the stock. 
Prepare a thin white sauce with the butter, flour, and milk, and to it add 
the vegetable pulp and stock. Reheat, add salt and pepper, beat with a 
rotary egg beater, and serve piping hot. This is a lovely color, and is ever 
so good. For “dressy’’ occasions, top each serving of soup with a spoon- 
ful of whipped cream, and sprinkle with paprika. —Mrs. L. F. C., San 
Francisco, California. 

Bacon Delight 


3 tablespoonfuls of quick-cooking ¥4 teaspoonful of mustard 
tapioca 4 teaspoonful of pepper 
11% cupfuls of canned tomatoes, 6 slices of bread 
rubbed through a sieve 6 slices of cheese 
4 teaspoonful of salt 6 slices of bacon 


Cook the tapioca in the tomato puree in a double boiler for 15 minutes, 
stirring frequently. Add the seasonings while cooking. Arrange the 
slices of bread in a shallow baking dish, place a thin slice of cheese the 
same size as the bread on each slice, cover with a generous spoonful of the 
tomato mixture, and arrange the slices of bacon over all. Bake in a hot 
oven (400 degrees) until the bacon is crisp and brown. This makes an 
excellent Sunday supper dish. Serve very hot.—Mrs. C. L., Boyds, 
Washington. 


Spinach Nut Ring 


3 cupfuls of cooked spinach 34 cupful of walnuts or pecans 
3 eggs Y4 cupful of bacon fat 
¥ cupful of bread crumbs Salt and pepper 


Chop the spinach, and add the beaten eggs, and other ingredients in 
the order given. Turn into an oiled ring mold and bake in a moderately 
hot oven (375 degrees) about 30 minutes, or until firm. Turn out on a hot 
chop plate or platter, and fill the center with buttered potato balls with 
which chopped pimentos have been mixed. Serve all very hot.—Mrs. 


W. E. O’B., San Pedro, California. 


Popcorn Balls De Luxe 


2 quarts of freshly popped corn 1 cupful of water 
2 cupfuls of chopped nuts 2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
1% cupfuls of sugar V4 teaspoonful of salt 


1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Boil the sugar, water, vinegar, and salt until the syrup hardens when 
dropped into cold water (242 degrees on the candy thermometer). Add 
the vanilla, pour while hot over the popcorn and nuts, and mix well. 
When cool enough to handle, butter the hands and form into balls, or press 
into an oiled pan and cut into oblong pieces. When cold, wrap in waxed 
pore: If desired, sig chocolate may be added to the syrup.—H. C. 

., Glendale, California. 


Accident Salad 


1 hard-cooked egg 1 small carrot, grated 
Lettuce leaf A few spears of chives, chopped fine 
Mayonnaise 


The above listed ingredients are allowed for each serving. Chop the egg 
fine and place on a lettuce leaf. Mix the grated carrot and chopped 
chives and place on top of the egg. Top the salad with a generous spoon- 
ful of well-seasoned mayonnaise. If you have a bit of pickled beet handy, 
a triangular piece placed on top of the salad adds an interesting note of 
color and flavor.—Mrs. G. W. L., Olney, Oregon. 
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— 
For Sehool 
Breakfasts 


CHILDREN eat more and feel better 
when you achieve variety in the 
menu. Any mother knows that. 
What better way than to serve a 
crisp, crunchy cereal for breakfast! 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are ideal. 
Wholesome, easy to digest—a won- 
derful vehicle for healthful milk. 
Add canned fruits for variety or 
sweeten with honey. Order the red- 
and-green package from your grocer. ° 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Kelley 


Corn Flakes, Rice Krispies, 
ALL-BRAN, PEP Bran Flakes, 
Kellogg’s Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit, Wheat Krum- 
bles, Kaffee Hag Coffee — the 
coffee that lets you sleep. 





























LWAYS a favorite with fashion- 
able women (and their consorts!) . . . 
No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap. 
Its cooling lather protects as it cleanses 
. . . and soothes as it protects. Deli- 
cately fragrant; delightfully mild. 


47H White Rose 


ban atl Glycerine Soap 


Made in U. S. A. by 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. 











It is easy to display 







10 To Hang Up Thinge 
Ce packets everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 
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Merry See 


Christmas Ideas 


(Continued from page 30) 


gay little balloons and make a space 
for several written greetings. It’s fun 
to use several colors of ink, too, for 
Christmas messages. 


a *k 

Most of us buy Christmas tree 
decorations, yet where there are chil- 
dren, a certain entente cordiale be- 
tween the tree and the season is 
established if some little trinkets are 
made at home. The ever popular 
kindergarten chain of colored paper 
is easily made by little folk. Cello- 
phane streamers are effective and 
easy to make. Stars cut from a firm 
pattern and gilded or silvered and 
edged with tinsel secured with glue 
are very pretty. It is not difficult 
to make a fancy collar for every tree 
light by using scraps of paper and 
bits of tinsel, cellophane and tin foil. 
These light collars should be suff- 
ciently far away from the globe to 
eliminate danger of fire. Even the 
small tree lights do become hot. 
Colored pictures cut from magazines, 
mounted on cardboard and edged 
with tinsel are very gay. 

It is pleasant to wrap many dried 
fruits and candies in cellophane or 
waxed paper, and hang them from 
low boughs of the tree. Near them 
hang a pair of blunt scissors to en- 
courage little folk to pluck a pro- 
verbial sugar plum. Colored waxed 
paper adds to the prettiness of the 
tree. 


If you live in California, remember 
that magnolia leaves, dried to their 
lovely russet brown and green, make 
a beautiful wreath, especially if one 
uses them with gay fruits and permits 
the leaves to lie flat in the wreath, 
all tipped the same direction. 


tk & & 

Glassine cloth, which is glazed 
tarlatan, must be made in Fairyland. 
It is 52 inches wide, comes in many 
colors, and has endless uses, both 
practical and ornamental. For mak- 
ing homemade stockings which are to 
be filled with delightful little trinkets 
and goodies, it is delightful. Our 
little daughter makes these stockings 
on her own little sewing machine, and 
what fun it is for her to fill them and 
use them as gifts to her small friends. 
One little girl to whom she gave one 
last year used it, after Christmas, as 
a laundry bag for her dollies’ soiled 
clothes. Some of glassine’s many 
uses are for garment bags; for hat 


bags or shaped to fit over the best 
hat on a stand; for sachet bags in 
tailored fashion; for cases for napkins 
or linens; for costumes; for laundry 
bags; and to line dresser drawers. 


tk & & 

Do you, as I do, have a fancy cake 
each year for Christmas? I make or 
buy an amber fruit cake and ice it in 
white powdered sugar icing. The 
cake must be large enough to permit 
decoration and a flat shape is best. 
Of course you are acquainted with 
that popular brand of syrup which 
comes in a cabin shaped tin: try icing 
an empty tin with white powdered 
sugar icing, marking bricks, door- 
ways, windows, shingles, etc., with a 
toothpick dipped in melted chocolate. 
From the tiny chimney permit a 
small Santa Claus to peep out, and 
on the snowy surface of the cake stand 
a miniature sleigh and waiting rein- 
deer, the sleigh filled with tiniest 
candies. Make a few deer tracks in 
the icing snow by pressing the toys 
into it a bit. Scatter sugar over the 
whole to make it sparkle, wreath the 
cliff-like edge of the cake with green 
angelica leaves and silver dragée ber- 
ries—and look for the delighted praise 
of your family! 


+ k & 

Small Christmas seals do very well 
for a food decoration if they are wiped 
with a cloth dampened in vinegar to 
remove the glue. They may be made 
to stick to cookies with a drop of rich 
syrup. 

Drop-cookies baked in a slow oven 
as tiny cakes in smallest size paper 
nut cups are easily decorated by mak- 
ing faces on them with melted choco- 
late or candies. 


Fk 

Ot course the Christmas fowl 
should have a wreath to garnish and 
to grace his goodness. Green pepper 
cut with the small star shaped cookie 
cutter, cranberries, and small pickled 
onions, interspersed with tiny ros- 
ettes of white cellophane, make a 
royal wreath. 


tk + & 

Do you know those exotic fruits 
which are bottled in the vivid red of 
grenadine and the green of creme de 
menthe? Grenadine is made from our 
western pomegranates and so seems 
especially suitable for western holi- 
days. Whole pears, sliced pineapple, 
and stuffed oranges may be obtained 
in these gay Christmasy colors. 
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Western College Notes 
(Continued from page 31) 


however, the pressure gauge is record- 
ing air pressure within the cooker and 
the temperature actually is not even 
up to the boiling point of water, 212 
degrees F. These facts were empha- 
sized in an interesting experiment 
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pertenned by Professor G. V. Copson, Pa higher price, will cause 
ead of the bacteriology department | * | many housewives to prefer 
at Oregon State College. igi J 
Professor Copson used an ordinary | &.@@ = @ Certain product. 
family size pressure cooker with ther- | fgg ; a. 
mometer attachment for his demon- | gpg Better quality, at no higher 
stration. He heated water in the | joggug price, extends the prefer- 
cooker to boiling and steam was oe 
formed. He closed the petcock which | 7. €©nce to everyone. 
regulates the steam escape and then, | * "4 
through a special insert, introduced | ="! |. io waged yourself with 
air into the cooker. The pressure | #S¢# the better quality of 
gauge read 15 pounds pressure which | Seif = Amaizo Syrups so that your 
should mean that the temperature | gegheg family may enjoy the surpassing 
within is 250 degrees F. Since the | jiggeg richness and delicacy that these 
pressure was not caused by steam | 9.59 syrups will bring to your table, 
alone but by steam a a) gomeg and in order that you may get 
ithe point Prokemer Copaca taakcs | Ci teen enema DON AMAIZO 
isthat the only safe and certain method | 8 = Try Amaizo Golden Syrup as On the Radio Every Monday 
of pressure cooker canning is to use | #a# a spread on waffles and pancakes. Night, Coast-to-Coast Hookup 
a thermometer attachment. The | f@@@ = Also on the children’s after- over the Columbia System. 
thermometer is ‘reliable; it is not iacd school bread— it will give them 
affected by air pressure or by altitude | p ggg = a sweet that is endorsed by 
as a pressure gauge is. How impor- | jg physicians. 
tant this temperature precaution is | , — 
may be realized. when it is learned ' ree | Amaizo Crystal White Syrup 
that the deadly dacillus botulinus has | *™4# —_ (vanilla flavored) is excellent for 
been known to survive after seven | ? @® sauces, cakes, candies and similar 
hours exposure to a temperature of | # 4% — cooking purposes where a clear 


212 degrees F. 
*' F & 

A recipe for meringue, guaranteed 
to be successful, comes from the ex- 
perimental laboratory of Miss Agnes 
Kolshorn of Oregon State College. 
Temperature is one of the most im- 


mixture should not be stiff enough to 
hold its shape. Sprinkle over the 


§ 
Sc RR aR 


syrup is preferred. 


AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO. 
New York... Chicago 











portant factors in making a perfect | ®® ? 
: : pet 

wanda Sao the oven must not be too ® jy All grocers sell these syrups in 
hot. The amount of beating and when lid Se cans of convenient sizes identi- 
to beat are more or less important =| ‘ c ru fied by the Amaizo name and 
points, also. This is Miss Kolshorn’s ae ei ee pl the gingham background design. 
sia 29 om * be SYRUP 

With a rotary egg beater, beat 1| . 2. Va. 2 
egg white 1 minute. For each addi- ollkol eter 
tional white used, beat 14 minute | © = ae 
extra. (That is, 2 whites would re- , = a 
quire 134 minutes of beating). The | Pi m d 1Z O 


beaten white a few grains of salt, and 
for each egg white used add 1 table- 
spoonful of sugar and \% teaspoonful 
of vanilla; beat 114 minutes longer, or 
until the mixture can be drawn to a 


GOLDEN SYRUP. ... 





CRYSTAL WHITE SYRUP 


Other Amaizo Products 





peak. Place the meringue in spoonfuls 
on the pie, bringing well to the edge 
and leaving the surface irregular. Bake 
at a temperature of 300 degrees F. (a 
slow oven) for about 15 minutes. 
Look for similar notes from the Uni- 
versity of California in an early issue. 


Amaizo Butterscotch Syrup 
Amaizo Pancake Syrup 
Amaizo Oil for Salads and for 
Shortening 
*™ Amaizo Corn Starch for Puddings, 
mm Gravies, etc. 
= Amaizo Gloss Starch for Laundry Use 
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FIRELIGHT . .. Warm and Cheery as an Open Fire 


Keep shivers away with 
a New Firelight Heater 


HEN shivers drive your family into a 

huddle on chilly days, get a handsome new 
FIRELIGHT Heater, to spread warm comfort 
throughout the room. 


Take the FIRELIGHT upstairs to dress by, and 
for extra comfort in the bathroom. Set it in the 
living room to shed that additional warmth that 
brings cozy content. 












Choose your new FIRELIGHT from tasteful new 
colors in porcelain enamel, or finished in satin- 
black japan. Fire-bowl of Pyrex. Other Perfec- 
tion styles, all-metal in choice of finishes. $6.25 
to $17.75 at your dealer’s. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY - Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, General Steel Wares, Lid., Toronto 


PERFECTION 





Oil Burning 
Room Heaters 
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Christmas by Pack Train 


(Continued from page 14) 


catalogues, and the boys talked of 
traps, rifles and riding equipment. 

All the children, the mother told 
me, trapped during the winter, and 
almost every penny of the money 
they earned in this way they saved 
for Christmas. They caught coyote, 
coons, and foxes and once in a great 
while they would find a mountain 
lion in their traps. When one of the 
girls left us to take a look at her trap- 
line, which was near, I asked, “What 
would you do if you found a lion ina 
trap?” “I'd be so tickled, I suppose 
I’d forget to shoot him for a while. 
I’d get fifty or fifty-five dollars 
bounty, besides about ten dollars for 
the hide,” she explained. Enough 
wealth, in her estimation, to face any 
danger. 

My host urged us to pick up a little 
speed as there was to be a low tide 
that evening and we might all go to 
the beach for abalones if we had time. 
Immediately we began to make time, 
for we had the tree to decorate and 
gifts to wrap too. 

At the timberline it seemed that 
every one found the perfect tree. At 
last our choice narrowed down to a 
beautiful little redwood and an ex- 
quisite pine. As the guest, they de- 
cided that I should make the selec- 
tion, but I passed the honor on to my 
hostess. She chose the pine, for she 
said it signified Christmas to her more 
than the beautiful redwood, which did 
not grow in her childhood home. With 
the tree securely tied to the little 
pack burro, we turned toward home 
again, glad to be chewing jerky and 
munching apples, for it was past 
noon. We picked armfuls of holly, 
and I took some manzanita, for I 
love it. We must have resembled a 
moving forest, the burro covered by 
the pine and we by the holly. 

By the time we had lunch and the 
holly had been festooned around the 
house, it was time to go to the beach. 
We found the tide indeed low, and 
walked way out in the ocean bed to 
pry up big red abalones. One of the 
boys found a rock covered with mus- 
sels, and promised me a great feed. 
He picked a five-gallon bucket full 
and I wondered what we would ever 
do with such a mob. I’m afraid I was 
not much of a worker, I was so in- 
terested in the starfish, sea urchins, 
queer seaweed, many-hued jellyfish, 
and the screaming gulls. Nowhere 
but in California, I thought, would 
one be spending the eve he a Christ- 
mas by the ocean poking among the 
treasures of the sea. I could have 
stayed until dark, but the children 
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tree and wrap those precious gifts. 
So home we trudged with the salt air 
stinging us and gray clouds blowing 
over us from the Pacific. This, the 
children said, looked like rain for the 
mext Gay. .... | 

And then it was Christmas morn- | 
ing and everyone was feverishly open- 
ing packages, exclaiming and thank- 
ing everyone else! Contrary to my 
forebodings, the whole family was 
ecstatic over the rings and watches. | 
And the hungry, eager way in which | 
my host and hostess fingered the | 
pages of their books was the most | 
sincere sign of gratitude that I could | 
have asked. | 

For myself there were two beauti- | 
fully tanned bobcat hides, and a 
perfect Indian mortar with an equally 
perfect pestle. When appetites would | 
no longer be appeased by gazing at | 
gifts we sat down to hot cakes with | 
coast-raised honey, bacon and eggs, 
and coffee with thick cream. 

True to the children’s prophecy, it 
began to rain. Soft, gentle rain 
against the panes and on the roof. | 
donned a slicker and rain hat and | 
walked for several hours along the 
beach of the muttering, moaning 
ocean. Clouds became darker, the 
wind colder and swifter, and the rain 
faster eee ar 3 ign I gloried in the 
lonely fury of the approaching storm. 

Had it not been fcr the anxiety that “ Now we 
I would cause the folks at the house, 
I should have stayed to see how angry 
the peaceful Pacific could aaa eal Wa ini any 
Christmas day. : ” 

It was a good thing for me that e 
dinner was pone in a early after- | room i the house 
noon. The turkey, the mashed pota- 
toes and gravy, the preserves, the 











pies, the pudding, the coffee, the After the wastefulness of other forms of heat — 
home made candy, the roasted nuts, you can’t help but boost for efficient Pearl Oil. 
the popcorn balls—all made up just A roomful of heat ina jiffy, and the air stays sweet, 
the kind of dinner that our fore- fresh and clean with no oily smell. 
fathers must have had in days gone by. Wena gi ee . , 
Until four o’clock we lingered at Pearl Oil isn’t just kerosene. It is the Standard Oil 
the table. The storm had brought Company’s refined and re-refined product, obtain- 
darkness at that hour, so the candles able for your heater. Every drop of Pearl Oil is con- 


upon our beautiful pine were lighted. 
Their soft, flickering light and the 
rosy glow from the fireplace touched 
gently, lovingly, every person, every 
object in the room. The rain fell a | 
bit more softly, the wind only sighed | 
and the moaning of the ocean seemed | 
more distant. I thought, “First, a (KEROSENE) 

for HEAT & LIGHT 


merry Christmas, and now a peaceful | 
| 
| 
| 


sumed in the intense ring of flame. Order by name 


—Pearl Oil. 


Christmas.” And all in the land where 
Christmas comes by pack train! 











to rub baking soda into a rug which 
needs cleaning,| eave it overnight and 


then remove withthevacuumcleaner. STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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The tremendous 
power of steam.. 


but METAL 


controls zt! 


2 ree sing as the Limited hurls its 
length across the continent. Steam 
rages to be free from the monster's bel- 
ly, but steel confines it. 


Wherever there must be impervious- 
ness to water, metal never fails. In a 
grave vault, especially, metal meets this 
requirement. 


Naturally the Clark Grave Vault is 
made of metal—12 gauge specially 
processed Keystone Copper Steel or 
Armco Ingot Iron. Welded inside and 
out, tested under 5000 pounds of water, 
built on the air seal principle of the 
diving bell, the Clark insures perfect 
protection from water. So absolute is 
the impermeability of the Clark that 
we guarantee it for fifty years. 


The Clark also may be obtained in a 
perpetually guaranteed de luxe model 
of 10 gauge solid copper. 

Choose a Clark. It is the modern 
practical expression of the respect and 
love that passing years cannot efface. 


Ask for booklet — ‘‘A Modern In- 
terpretation of Age-Old Reverence.”’ 


Less than Clark complete protection is 
no protection at all. 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Dept. 24, Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every Clark Grave Vault. 
Unless you see this mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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Renewing the Fireplace 


What can I do with my old brick fire- 
place? It is built at one end of a long room 
with bookcases on either side, woodwork in 
walnut with piano finish. The bricks, which 
go clear to the mantel shelf, are faded and 
dingy looking. I once cleaned the smoke off 
with acid, but that didn’t help. The hearth- 
stones are of red tile. Thank you for any help 
you can give me. I enjoy reading your arti- 
cles in Sunset.—R. R. J., Sprague, Wash- 
ington. 

Consultation: There is not much 
you can do with bricks that will help 
their appearance, if they are not right 
to begin with. If the bricks are not 
too hard, it may be possible to clean 
them and resurface them with a fine 
stone tool and a stone hammer. After 
the bricks have been surfaced or 
cleaned thoroughly it may be possible 
to stain them with an acid stain made 
for staining cement; this should only 
be used after experimenting on some 
bricks that are not in the fireplace. 
If there is a good brick mason avail- 
able, why not call him in for personal 
counsel? 

If I had a walnut room and it were 
well designed and interesting, I would 








remove the piano finish and give the 
wood an antique wax finish in natural 
or gray tones. I would then put new 
tile or brick in the fireplace. You can, 
with slight expense, put new life into 
your room and get a great deal of en- 
joyment out of 1t.—Architect. 


@ @ 
Modernizing 


We have a house about 25 years old, well 
constructed but very old-fashioned, ’ with 
wall paper, high ceilings and pine ‘floors. 
How can we determine whether it will pay 
us to modernize our house, or buy a new 
one? The location is satisfactory and we 
have a lovely garden. The rooms, five in 
number, are about the right size, but the 
house is just old and uninteresting. It is 
about 40x60 feet in size.—F. E. D., Spokane, 
Washington. 

Consultation: 1 should think it 
would pay you to modernize your 
house completely, making it interest- 
ing, cheerful and up-to-date. 

In the bathroom use colored tile, 
adding one of those Venetian mirror 
medicine cabinets. Close in the tub 
with tile, and put in a new toilet and 
pedestal basin. 

Have your kitchen re-planned with 
some up-to-date cabinets with built-in 
features for pots, pot covers, broom 
closets, ironing board and work table. 

If the wall paper is secure, you can 
have modern decorative plastic paint 
put over it, textured and glazed. Per- 
haps a new fireplace front and hearth 
would help the living room. And do 
away with the book case doors! 
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Get a FREE copy of 


our Writer's Magazine! 


In it you will learn how, others 
have learned to write profitably. 


RUPERT HUGHES 
says: ee 


**The Palmer Institute is qualified to render 
invaluable aid in authorship."’ His opinion is 
backed by many important American writers, 
such as Jesse Lynch Williams, Gertrude Ath- 
erton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, etc. For over 
a decade Palmer Institute has developed be- 
ginners into professional writers; has brought 
them to a position where they can sell success- 
fully. Send for your free copy of ‘‘Writers’ 
Markets & Methods.”’ Learn how others have 
learned to sell successfully. Mail coupon Now! 


F R E E ! If you mail this at once! 


Get your copy of Writers’ Markets & Methods 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF 
AUTHORSHIP Sar 
PALMER BLDG., HOLLYwoop CALIF. 


Send me copy of your famous writers’ 

























I have done over so many such 


magazine, free! Interested in Fiction 
writing { } Photoplay writing [ ] Eng- 
lish and Self-Expression [ ] 

NAME 

ADDRESS 





Age: Under 18[ ] over 18{ ] (No salesman will call) 








Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


Is full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 


$2.00 a year--sample on request. 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


UTICURA 


Soap for daily use. 
Ointment to heal skin irritations. 
Taleumi ideal after bathing. 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 7B, 
‘alden, Mass. 























BOYS andGIRLS 


Money and Prizes 
Await Y-O-U 


You, like every other “‘live wire,” 


are anxious to earn your own 
money and win prizes. Here is a 
chance to start a successful busi- 
ness of your own. 


Talk this over with Mother and 
Dad, get their consent, then fill 
in and mail the coupon below. 


SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB 
1045 Sansome Street, Room 206 
San Francisco, Calif. 


I want to win prizes. Tell me all about your offer. 


DAY PIONS ce ree oe os : 


City & State.......... 


eT. a ey area meee eee 
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houses that I know without seeing your 
house what you probably need. Get 
some pictures and ideas all collected, 
call in a local architect and perhaps a 
decorator too for consultation with 
you, and the old house will start life 
anew.—Architect. 


Beauty in Western Homes 
(Continued from page 22) 


location, climate and, in some in- 
stances, of attitudes or social stand- 
ards of society. Before you copy, ask 
yourself if the style you want fits your 
living and your location. Style should 
be a result, not a cause. It should 
evolve from need, not choice, or from 
plan or definitely established locale or 
tradition. You cannot live in repose 
if you are out of tune with your sur- 
roundings. Find out what they are, 
realize the values in life, and live 
accordingly. Nothing will afford 
greater pleasure in your home than 
the realization that it is an individual 
creation, suited to your needs. We 
derive from our homes exactly in pro- 
portion to what we put into them. 


Money is not all. It is thought and |: 


personality that counts in the results. 
Let making your home be the same 
game it was when, as a child, you 
played house. Be the player always. 

As you enter the door of your home 
the spell of an abundant life should be 
evident, stimulating and inviting you 
to know the repose of quiet relaxation. 
How important are the tiles under 
foot and the soft lights with their 
reflections in the mirror and the pic- 
tures and, framed by an arch, the 
high-ceilinged living room beyond. 
The fire always smoulders in the truly 
western home as guests arrive, the 
low cushioned chairs and pillows in 
circle form around the hearth. 

To the other parts of the house, 
the hall, at every angle, presents a 
framed picture of rooms beyond. 
Perhaps it is a bedroom, where the 
more personal touches of living show 
in woven draperies and patchwork 
coverlets and modern lamps, inviting 
one to recline and rest or read. The 
bath, adjoining the bedroom, glistens 





in the glazes of the potter’s art. | 
Modesty in our art of homes is not | 


a virtue. We must be bold and yet | 


unpretentious, simple in our tastes | 


and extravagant in our ideas. We 


must not be bound by rules or neigh- | 
bors’ views. Restraint is stifling to | 
art. Beauty and a liberal use of | 


forms, always with a sense of fitness, 
and created with knowledge, will 


make our living full to enrich the | 
pattern of our joy and happiness. | 





Next month Mr. Garren discusses 
hardware for western homes. You will 
be interested in what he has to say. 








| 
| 
| 
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It is your“holiday, too 


| 3p ees let holiday cooking keep you from 
your family and guests. No need to be 
tied to the kitchen on these festive occasions 
—nor on any other day—cook electrically! 
$m The electrical range offers the modern 
woman a few sense of freedom, releasing 
her to join the family and guests. $a Just 
prepare the meal, place it in the oven— 
meat, vegetables and all—set the automatic 
control, and forget it until dinner time. 
The “feast” will then be ready to serve— 
more appetizing, more tasty and more sat- 
isfying than you have ever known before! 


45 





Specify RED SEAL 
WIRING STANDARDS 
for your home...greater 
convenience, safety and 

economy. 


Write for Booklet 


“Electricity costs so little in California” 


CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 
aa BUREAU > p> 


447 Sutter Street SAN FRANCISCO. 
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If you are going east, 
vacation trip, write us for information. 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Inquiries received by this department are answered by mail. 


AVEL 


west, around the world 





SERVICE 


Tell us just what 






or on a short 


Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


ERE they are again—these 
winter months—crowding in 

upon us almost before we’d finished 
with our summer straws and bathing 
suits. But we’re really glad to see 
them, glad to greet each keen clear 
day and feel its stimulating briskness. 
Winter may mean snow and sleigh 
bells to.some, but not to us. We look 
about at the green of lawn and shrub, 
at the red of poinsettia, sniff the air 
with its nip from distant snows and 
its warmth from nearby sunshine and 
say, “It would be fine on the desert 
today.”’ For we 
know that it is 
during the winter 
months that the 
desert comes into 
its own. Before we 
realize it we are 
making plans that 
will take us desert- 
ward, perhaps for a 
few days, perhaps 
for a month or so. 
Here is a letter 
from a friend in 
Walla Walla who 
gives a splendid 
suggestion for satis- 
fying that desert 
urge if you happen 


to feel it too. 
Travel Editor, Sunset: 

I am going east immediately after the 
Christmas holidays and I can’t resist a few 
days on the desert which always appeals 
to me so much at that time of year. If I 
possibly can I want to combine the two. I 
am familiar with a number of desert regions 
but have never visited the Indian desert 
country of New Mexico. On a round-trip 
ticket east (going via the Southwest) could 
I get a three or four day stopover in Santa Fe 
or Albuquerque—whichever would be best— 
and take side trips to the Indian reservations 
and pueblos by auto? How could I plan my 
time to see the most? I particularly want 
to see Taos. Any suggestions and advice 
will be welcome.—O. L. H., Walla Walla, 
Washington. 

Indian pueblos, pre-historic cliff- 
dwellings, limitless panorama, flood- 
ing sunshine, snow-capped peaks, 
twisting gorges, mesas and peaceful 
valleys! The thought of it all pro- 
duced a genuine war whoop when we 
read your letter and thought of the 
trip before you. But you are prob- 


(heey: 





ably more interested in ways and 
means than in war whoops at present, 
so we'll get down to business. You 
will probably be better able to under- 
stand our enthusiasm after you have 
spent a few adventurous days in that 
Spanish-Pueblo Southwest. 

It is quite possible to obtain a stop- 
over in order to take a trip through 
this region; in fact when buying your 
ticket east you may make arrange- 
ments for the entire side trip. We 
advise taking the escorted motor 
coach tours which have been care- 

fully planned to in- 

. clude the most in- 

teresting sections 
in minimum time. 

It is at Lamy, 
New Mexico that 
you leave the train 


to begin your motor trip to Santa Fe 
over the route of pack train and 
covered wagon, the route of the over- 
land mail in ’49 and the swaying Con- 
cord coaches of the 60’s. After reach- 
ing Santa Fe, which will be your head- 
quarters, you have a choice of one, 
two or three-day tours. 

The short trip includes Santa Fe 
and its immediate surroundings, most 
interesting of which is the Tesuque 
Indian pueblo, a typical example of 
Indian communal life. 

On the first morning of the two-day 
tour the road leads through the valley 
of the Rio Grande north of Santa Fe 
to Frijoles Canyon where the walls 
are pitted with ancient cave dwell- 
ings. Just beyond are the ruins of 
Tyuonyi—dwellings hollowed from 
the base of the soft volcanic cliffs. 
The ancient plaster 
still clings to the 





or’ 
FIRST SPANISH > 
SETTLEMENT JZ 


~ FE RIV JOLES 
CLiee DwELL 





SAN ANTFONITO 


This tiny map is only an introduc- 
tion to the pueblo region of New 
Mexico. Why not plan to spend 
several weeks there and get better 
acquainted? The joshua tree, at 
upper left, is a native of the land 
and eagerly bids you welcome 
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walls in places and 
ceilings are dark- 


pe'vacs “=| ened withthesmoke 
wa S| of fires dead a 
SEZ thousand years. 
At San Ildefonso, 
ae with its quaint 
IX church, plaza and 
rauraias, PEAK ’dobe houses, is 
at a visited on the’ re- 
ge turn trip to Santa 
ont Fe. It 1s here that 
Soest the famous black 
7 etme pottery of San 
eek. Ildefonso is manu- 
ae factured by the 


STATE FisH 
HATCHERY 


natives. 

High up on the 
Pajarito Plateau to 
Puyé your second 
| day’s trip will take 

you. As far as one 
can see, the sheer 
wall is honeycombed with openings 
to more than one thousand rooms. 

On the way back to Santa Fe a 
side road turns off to the large inhab- 
ited pueblo of Santa Clara. It is a 
great experience to arrive here upon 
a day of fiesta when native cere- 
monials are in progress. 

The itinerary of the three-day tour 
is the same as that of the shorter 
trip with the addition of a day’s drive 
farther north to Taos. This is really 
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the climax of the entire experience. 
The road winds for miles along the 
Rio Grande and Taos River, then 
climbing out of the gorge reaches a 
vast upland where Taos valley lies 
ringed with peaks. Unexpectedly one 
comes upon the massive white mission 
at Ranchos de Taos, buttressed like 
a fortress. It was built in 1772 when 
life and civilization were at a premium. 

The night is spent at Don Fernando 
de Taos and the following morning 
is passed in and about that old fron- 
tier town. The Indian pueblo 
of Taos, a few miles distant, is the 
highest pueblo in the Southwest, hav- 
ing five terraces. It is magnificently 
located and full of endless interest. 

The return trip is made to Santa 
Fe from Taos and then to Lamy, 
where you will make connections with 
an east-bound train. 

You will probably be interested to 
know that the fare for the one-day 
trip is $12.50; the two-day trip, 
$40.00, and the three-day tour, 
$65.00. These rates include trans- 
portation, meals, hotel accommoda- 
tions, and all other expenses connec- 
ted with the trip. We have folders 
telling about the trip and will be glad 
to forward one to you. 





Christmas Gift Suggestion 

Have you been trying to find a very 
special Christmas gift for a very special 
person? Why not give him a trip? It 
may be a three day jaunt, a trip to the 
old home town or a world cruise, but 
any trip would certainly be welcome. 











Australia Discovered 


No, we don’t expect you to re- 


member when, but a short perusal of | 


your history books will undoubtedly 
reveal the fact that it was probably a 
Portuguese named Manoel Godhino 
de Eredia who first sighted Australia 
in about 1601. Those same books 
however fail to mention its very im- 
portant re-discovery in recent years 
by Mr. Tourist who in his untiring 
search for the new, the unknown, 
came upon this isolated continent and 
pronounced it good. A word to his 
neighbors and friends and now the 
whole tourist family has become im- 
bued with a desire to see the reputed 
land. We confidently predict .that 
Australia will become—or shall we 
say it Js becoming—the latest travel | 

rage.” 

SUNSET readers seem to be alert to 
this fact for many of them are asking 
about transportation facilities. 





Travel Editor, Sunset: 
Please tell me the best way to go to 














































































Christmas in Hawaii 
New Year’s Eve at Sea! 


ANTA CLAUS in a palm beach suit... and the 

reindeer nibbling pineapple while they wait! Ask 
him to bring you the latest thing in sun-backs... you'll 
need one Christmas Day! A Waikiki winter tan is a 
Blue Book requirement, and shooting the breakers 
on a surf board puts a marvelous edge on a Christmas 
appetite! 


You can time it all to perfection! Sail Dec. 13, on the 
cruiser de luxe “City of Los Angeles”, with LASSCO’s 
SPECIALLY SERVICED TOUR... last of the season. 
20 Days, Los Angeles back to Los Angeles, every neces- 


sary ship and shore expense covered for as little as $330! 


Eight full days in the Islands...with sightseeing galore, 
including LASSCO’s Wonder Trip to Volcano-land... 
and plenty of time for the Christmas gaiety at Honolulu 
and Waikiki! 


Then, on the home-bound voyage, the holiday spirit 
rampant every day aboard ship, climaxing in the most 
unique, hilarious New Years’s Eve you ever spent! And 
you’re back in Los Angeles Jan. 2... fit as a king for 
the New Year! 


Plan for it now, and make reservations without delay! 
For full particulars, apply any authorized ticket agent, or— 


LASSCO 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO 


685 Market Street . San Francisco 


730 South tien Los Angeles 
213 East Broadway . San Diego = 91 
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MANY 
SAILINGS TO 


HAWAII 


THE 4-DAY MALOLO LEADS 
THE BIG MATSON FLEET 


Matson ships create a continuous wake 
in the smooth Pacific between San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu. Whatever time you 
want to go, there’s a sailing to suit you. 

Choose the great Malolo and you'll be 
in Hawaii in just four days! She’s the 
flagship of the Matson Fleet, unrivalled 
in luxury on the Pacific. 

The Malolo heads a gallant company 
—big Maui, swift Matsonia, heroic Ven- 
tura, and many others, with broad decks 


tainment. 


WE'LL PLAN YOUR TOUR 
Just say what you want to see and you 
can have everything arranged in advance 
on a Matson Line inclusive tour. All ex- 
penses for round trip, including a week 
in Hawaii visiting two islands and Ki- 
lauea Volcano, as little as $293.50. 


SAMOA, FIJI, AUSTRALIA 


From Honolulu, Matson Line service 
continues to the South Seas and Austra- 
lia—a fascinating trip. 


For illustrated folders, ask your 
travel agent or: 


MATSON LINE 


(Address Dept. S-12) 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES. 
PORTLAND 
SEATTLE. . 


. 215 Market Street 

. 723 W. Seventh Street 
217 Pine Street 

. 814 Second Avenue 
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| Francisco, 
| route to Australia, but since you are 
| already so near Los Angeles harbor 
| that would be your natural port of 
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| Australia; from what port would one sail? 
| Someone has told us that it is necessary to 
| change ships in Honolulu. 


Is that true? 
About how much will it cost, do you think? 


| Are there any freighters making this trip 
and carrying a few passengers? I’ve heard 


of such boats going east through the Canal, 
but do any go to Australia? What sort of 


| accommodations would they have? A lot 


of questions but also a lot of thanks for your 
answers to them.—J. P. T., Hollywood, 


California. 


You may leave Los Angeles, San 
Seattle or Vancouver en 


departure. It will be necessary, how- 
ever, to change ships at Honolulu if 
you go from Los Angeles via one of 
the regular passenger lines. The stop- 
over in Honolulu will simply add 
more pleasure to your voyage. Or 
if you prefer to go via passenger liner 
without changing ships you could go 


to San Francisco and depart from 


there. 

Another possibility is that of taking 
a freighter from Los Angeles direct to 
Australia. You ask particularly about 
freighters. We can assure you that 
accommodations on these ships are 
very comfortable, in some cases com- 
parable to first class accommodations 


| on large liners. 


We are sending you folders about 
the various ways to reach Australia 
and you will see that rates differ, 
ranging from a one-way minimum of 
$250, up. The freighter rates are the 


| lowest, of course. 
and modern staterooms and lots of enter- 


If you want any information about 
what to do and see in Australia just 


| let us know and we will forward de- 


scriptive booklets to you. 


a 
Speaking of Freighters 

We don’t know whether it is the 
idea of economy or adventure that 
has made the freighter come into sud- 
den popularity of recent years, but 
certainly something has. Perhaps it 
is the fact that freighters have become 
more “high-hat,” if we may be pre- 
mitted to use such an expression. 
Anyway since so many of you have 
written asking about travel by 
freighter we are taking this oppor- 
tunity to answer you. 

In the past, to secure transporta- 
tion on board a freighter, one had 
either to wheedle permission from the 
captain or someone in authority or 
else become a stowaway and take 
the chance of being ousted at the 
first port of call. But now many 
have installed excellent 
accommodations for a 
limited number, usually from 20 to 
80, depending upon the size of the 
boat. 

These staterooms are usually roomy 
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IN A FIRST CLASS 
NEW YORK HOTEL 





WE INTRODUCE 





7} 
She Ce lorial Idea 
Good Es 


In addition to our regular 
hotel dining room service, we 
now offer a new restaurant— 
The Colonial — making a 
specialty of home-cooked food 
at popular prices. Guest en- 
trances inside the hotel. 

This new feature, in conjunc- 
tion with our low room rates, 
makes your stay at a really 
modern New York hotel a most 
inexpensive luxury. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
FOR ONE PERSON 
(DOUBLE BED) (TWIN BEDS) 
$350 — $4 $5 = $6 
FOR TWO PERSONS 
Only $1 Additional, Any Room 


SUITES, Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
(One or two Persons) $9, $10, $12 


AMERICAN PLAN 
$3 per person per day 
added to room rate covers 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner. 
801 ROOMS 


Each with private bath (tub and shower) 
circulating ice water, mirrored doors. 


In the Grand Central Zone— 
Only a short walk from the 
Broadway Theatres and the 
smart shops of Fifth Avenue. 


THE 


LEXINGTON 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON AVE o¢ 48" ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Frank Gregson,Mgr. J. Leslie Kincaid, Pres. 
Direction of American Hotels Corporation 





Descriptive Booklet 
on Request 
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A scene in delightful Durban 


Follow 


the sun to 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Like our pagan ancestors, we are 
again worshipping the Sun God, 
drenching our bodies in the re- 
cuperative floods of golden sun- 
shine! 

And South Africa is a favored 
land of the sun,with continuous sun- 
shine, clear, starry nights, and a 
bracing atmosphere. This ideal, 
health-building climate makes South 
Africa a veritable paradise for 
sport and recreation of all kinds— 
hunting and fishing, golf and ten- 
nis, mountain-climbing, scenic 
motoring, and surf-riding and sun- 
bathing at delightful resorts on the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

And Africa, with its romance, of- 
fers an amazing array of wonderful 
things to see—the beautiful Cape 
Peninsula . . . Diamond-famed 
Kimberley . . .The Rand gold mines 
. .. The Kruger National Park, with 
over 250,000 head of Africa's ani- 
mals . . . Zimbabwe's mysterious 
ruins ... Peerless Victoria Falls ... 
and a host of other startling mar- 
vels of nature and man. 

The fair weather sea voyage to 
South Africa is most delightful. 
South African railroads are up to 
the minute in speed and comfort. 
The motor highways are superb. 
Excellent hotels assure every 
comfort. 


Detailed information and 
booklet TH-7 about 


SPECIAL AROUND AFRICA 
CRUISE 


or independent tours will be 
supplied by Director 


SOUTH AFRICA GOV- 
ERNMENT BUREAU 


11 Broadway, New York City 
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and nicely furnished, many having 
private baths. The dining salons, 
though small, are perfectly appointed, 
the lounge and smoking rooms are 
cozy and pleasant. There is plenty 
of sheltered deck space and an ade- 
quate dance floor. Some even have 
canvas swimming tanks. 

Such a service 1s not to be had to all 


| ports but it is possible to find ships of 


this type going to Europe, through 
the Canal to New York, around South 
America, to Australia, around the 
world, and so on. 

To be sure, transportation of this 
sort is much slower and schedules are 
sometimes rather uncertain. Their 
itineraries include many more ports 
of call than do those of the passenger 
liners; sometimes very remote ports 
that prove highly interesting. Rates 


are very reasonable but not so low as | 


many persons expect them to be. 


If you are looking for a leisurely | 
sea journey you will like this method | 


of travel. Be sure to make your 


reservations early for space is limited | 


and in great demand. 
t F & 
Watch for This 


If you are going abroad this spring | 
you will be interested in our answers | 
to the “Wonders of a Wanderer”’ to | 


be published on the January Travel 


| Page. We will answer such questions 


as how and where to secure passports; 
travel regulations regarding natural- 
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| ized citizens; where to secure vises; | 





how to carry money when abroad; 


arrangements for receiving mail while | 
en route; and many other questions | 


which the inexperienced traveler will 
find confronting him. 
eh + 


For the Winter Vacationist 


It was a woman cn the street car | 
yesterday who made us want to stand | 


up and make a speech. 

Said she, “There are always so 
many things to do in the summer—all 
sorts of special excursions and trips 
planned, but there’s nothing to do if 


you're a poor unfortunate with a | 


winter vacation. I hate it.” 


It was at that point that we felt | 


called upon to make a speech. No— | 


we refrained, but then and there de- 
termined that no Sunset reader 
should ever be able to make such a 
statement from lack of knowledge. 
We therefore put the following facts 
before you. 

1. If you want an ocean voyage (and 
there are dozens of them scheduled) 
winter is the ideal time for 

a. A trip to Hawaii or the South Seas 
b. A trip through the Panama Canal 
c. A world cruise 
d. A visit to the Orient 











Indian Pueblo 


Historic, changeless; split by 
a rushing mountain stream, 
and backed by the glorious 
uplift of the Taos Range, 
is a highlight of the... 


ndian-detours 


... unforgettable days in the 
comfort of Cadillac Harvey- 
cars, visiting historic inhab- 
ited Indian pueblos and 
ancient cliff dwellings of 
the New Mexico Rockies. 


3-day Taos $ 00 
Indian-detour 65 
2-day Puye’ $ 0o 
Frijoles axtourO 


A day in $ 50 
Old Santa Fe 12 


Stop off on your Santa Fe 
way east..prices all inclusive 


Santa Fe Ticket Offices 


and Travel Bureaux 
601 Market Street 743 South Hill Street 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
300 Broadway, SAN DIEGO 


676 


See Grand Canyon, too! 
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Sunset Travel Service 


e. A cruise around South America 
f. A voyage to South Africa 
g. A Mediterranean cruise 
2. If you want a trip by rail, some good 
suggestions for winter are 
a. Mexico 
b. California desert resorts—Palm 
Springs, Death Valley, Indio, etc. 
c. Arizona—Grand Canyon, Painted 
Desert, Petrified Forest 
d. New Mexico—Taos, Santa Fe, 
Albuquerque, Indian Pueblos 
e. Almost anywhere in the great 
Southwest 
. If you want snow and winter sports 

a. Rainier, Yosemite, Mt. Baker, 

Arrow head, Mt. Hood, Sequoia, 

Big Pines, Baldy, Tahoe, Big Bear, 

Banff, and many others. (See article 

“Holiday Fun in the Mountains,” 

on page 15 of this issue.) 

4. If you prefer to fly or take a tour by 
motor coach, choose your destination and 
the chances are, transportation will be 
available. 


oo 








| We haven’t begun to exhaust pos- 
sible winter travel opportunities but 
we offer the above as a starter. 
| Doany of them interest you? Then 
| write to us for information about 
them. We'll do our best to help you 
with your plans. 
There! We did get to make that 


Z. \ Year-Round 


A) 
g0lf 
| speech after all. 


. e 

inV | | 
ictoria | Oh yes, and may we remind you 
CANADA | always to inclose 2c postage when 


N Canada’s Evergreen Play- | Writing for travel information and 

ground are courses to testthe | when requesting printed booklets to 

skill of every golfer. Delight- | send additional postage for them. 
ful winter climate, paralleling 
the climatic optimum (tempera- 
ture variation at the ideal, hun- 
dreds of hours of warm sun 
during winter, minimum rain- 
fall) makes golf a daily delight. 
Enter the annual Mid-Winter 
Golf Tournament on Oak Bay 
course, February 23-28, 1931. 
The Empress, of course, offers 
deft, unobstructive Canadian 
Pacific service. Nearby is tennis, 
and swimming in the Crystal 
Garden. Come fora few weeks! 


SPECIAL FALL AND 4 WINTER RATES 


Octoser 15 TO Apri 30, 1931 


AMERICAN PLAN (Including room with bath 
and meals, and privileges in Crystal Garden pool, 






bo - 
Holiday Rates 


Christmas is the one time in the 
year that everyone living and work- 
| ing away from home wants to go 
home. Some of us may feel we 

can’t afford to make the trip home 
this year but we offer the reminder 
that most transportation companies 
have special holiday rates. You 
may find it quite worth your while 
to investigate the matter. Since such 
rates are announced too late for us to 
secure the information for you, we 
| suggest that you go direct to the 
| various transportation offices. They 
| will give you every possible service 

and will undoubtedly have some very 
valuable suggestions as to the best 
| routes, accommodations, and 
schedules. 


showers, badminton courts, bowling, promenades) 
Rate for a month: $225 single; $187.50 
per person, double room; weekly rate 
$56 single; $45.50 per person, double 
room; minimum stay of two weeks. 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


EMPRESS 
HOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN - Room with bath, 
single, $4.50 per day and up; double, 
$7 per day and up. For period of a 

month or more lower rates quoted by Manager 

Meals a la carte or table d‘hote 





wa 
Enclosed bus service to and from Col- 
wood and Oak Bay golf courses once 
daily - fare 25c each way for guests. 





to place a thimble 
or the finger of 
an old glove over 
the end of the 
rod when running the rod through 
acurtain. There will be no catches 
nor tears, and the process is easier 
and quicker. 


For reservations, address Manager of Hotel 
or the local Canadian Pacific office. 


The Empress 


VICTORIA, B. C. 
A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 
OST ACSA QFE ART. WRN, WR 











Hotel Del (Coronado 


AMERICAN PLAN 
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(Coronado Beach 


California 


AGUA CALIENTE 
Mexican amusement center 
where Winter Horse Racing 
begins December 25, only a 
half hour auto ride from 
Coronado. 


CHRISTMAS DAY 
for our guests will be fea- 
tured by singing of Carols, 
big Christmas tree on hotel 
lawn, with Santa Claus here 
in person. 

NEW YEAR’S EVE 

CELEBRATION 


with special entertainment, 
souvenirs, favors and danc- 
ing ‘til dawn of 1931. 


Mel S. Wright, Manager 








CORONADO BEACH 


SAN FRANCISCO AGENT 


C. T.-SCOrr 


at number two Fine Street 
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CARLTON HOTEL 
529 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


New beautiful Fireproof hotel. Every room with 
private bath and toilet. Cafe and Garage adjoining. 
Rates: One person $2; two persons $3; and up. 


Sypney W. Smitu, Prop. 

















Soutb Carolina rem at the Boardwalk 
ATLANTIC CITY’S NEWEST 
Centrally Located Fireproof Hotel 
Overlooking the Ocean 


with the last word 


220 ROOMS fihtcrequipmens 


Sali Water Baths Solarium 
Ocean Deck Bathing from Hotel 


European $ American $ 
Pla 3 - Plan 6 al 
Fireproof Garage Attached 
R. B. Ludy, M. D. 


a __ 




















Price includes round trip 
Ocean passage, transportation ohres® 5 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and tip 
Itineraries to every country in 
rope. Write for free booklet, ° ‘B9"* 

THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. * 
180 North Michigan, Chicago 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A Beauty Box 


EATNESS at all times is, in 

my estimation, one of the first | 
requisites of an attractive woman,” 
was the remark made recently by a 
successful business man of my ac- | 
quaintance. Particularly is this true | 
of the woman in business! In the | 
stress and rush some of us forget that 
we can do just as effective work if | 
we look well, and that we are much 
more agreeable to our associates when 
our noses are reasonably free from 
shine, our hair neatly and becomingly 
arranged, our hands clean and _ nails 
well cared for. But all of these virtues 
must be striven for, and to achieve 
them we need a number of aids. The 
very best solution of the problem that 
I have found is what I call my “‘office 
beauty box.”’ Perhaps you will like 
to copy the idea for yourself if you 
happen to belong to the office army, 
or as a most thoughtful grft for a 

“working girl” friend of yours. | 

A dash of powder and a streak of | 
lipstick are usually sufficient for the 
short noon rush to lunch, but a five 
o'clock engagement calls for more | 
serious attention to one’s appearance. 
That is the time when the beauty box 
is most appreciated. Here is a list 
of the “fittings” that you will want: 
a box of your favorite powder, with a 
clean puff—to insure cleanliness, lay 
in a supply of two or three puffs at | 
once and take them home to wash 
alternately; a small compact of 
either dry or grease rouge, as you 
prefer; a good lipstick, not too dark 
in color; a small bottle of cleansing 
lotion with a roll of absorbent cotton 
with which to apply it; a small tube | 
of cold cream—for cleansing lotions 
are inclined to dry the skin, and cream 
should be applied after cleansing to | 
counteract this drying effect; a pack- | 
age of cleansing tissues; a bottle of 
hand lotion; a really usable comb; 
and a good nail file. 

Although not exactly a necessity, 
you will appreciate having in the box 
a compact little manicure set, con- | 
sisting of a few emery boards, an 
orange wood stick with a bunch of | 
stiff ae bristles on one end, a tube | 
of nail-white, and a bottle of liquid | 

polish. It is surprising how with a | 
a strokes of the file and a dash of | 
fresh polish we can dress up our hands | 
—which are certainly among the most 
important and conspicuous features of 
a dinner engagement. A clothes brush, 
too, is most useful daily, in removing 
dust and powder from one’s dress and 
keeping one’s hat presentable. 

With Christmas just around the 
corner, you will perhaps be prompted 
to prepare a de luxe edition of this 
useful office beauty box as a gift. 








—Fean Ashcroft, Beauty Editor. 
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THE FASTEST GAME SHE PLAYS 


iS SRIOGE.. . 


YET SHE Kae 


“ATHLETES FOOT” 


ER longest walk is a shop- 

ping tour...and even then 
she motors from store to store. 
She enjoys winter sports from 
the side-lines and skating leaves 
her cold. Her brain gets plenty 
of exercise but her feet are stran- 
gers to anything but the daintiest 
leather. 

Svelte, chic, always immaculate, 
this clever champion of the great 
indoors and leader of the bridge- 
playing set, nevertheless has a 
case of the ringworm infection 
now known as “‘Athlete’s Foot.” 

Even as she puts through a 
smart finesse, a twinge in that 
dainty left foot reminds her of a 
puzzling rash she has noticed 
lately between her smaller toes. 
It has bothered her and worried 
her . . . and she doesn’t even 
know what it is. 


* Many Symptoms for the Same 
Disease—So Easily Tracked 
into the Home 


“‘Athlete’s Foot” may start in a 
number of different ways,* but 
it is now generally agreed that 
the germ, tinea trichophyton, is back of them 
all. It lurks where you would least expect 
it—in the very places where people go for 
health and recreation and cleanliness. In 
spite of modern sanitation, the germ abounds 
on locker- and dressing-room floors — on the 
edges of swimming pools and showers — in 
gymnasiums — around bathing beaches and 
bath-houses — even on hotel bath-mats. 

And from all ,these places it has been 
tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. The 
United States Public Health Service finds ‘'It 





*® WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though ‘‘Athlete’s Foot’’ is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 

thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! \f 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
to Absorbine Jr., consult your doctor without delay. 


Absorbine gg Jf 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 
SORE MUSCLES, MUSCULAR 


ACHES, BRUISES, BURNS, 


CUTS, SPRAINS, ABRASIONS. 
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is probable that at least one-half of all adults 
suffer from it at some time.’’ There can be no 
doubt that the tiny germ, tinea trichophyton, 
has made itself a nuisance in America. 


It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
Kills This Ringworm Germ 


Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene- 
trates it &i//s the ringworm germ. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals* that 
announce the beginning of “Athlete’s Foot.” 

Read the symptoms printed at the left 
very carefully. At the first sign of any one 
of these distress signals¥ begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas— douse 
it on morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floors, 
even in your own bathroom. 

Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write W. F. YOUNG, 
INC., 443 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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USE YOUR CREDIT— GENSLER-LEE 


XMAS GIFTS 






NO MONEY DOWN 
LOW WEEKLY TERMS 


Nothing Down, 2.50 a Week 
EXQUISITE ; 
Diamond Ring, 
new “step” de- 
sign. Finest 18k 
Solid White Gold, 
— pierced, 
d engraved. 
SEVEN brilliant 
100% perfect 
Blue- White Dia- 
monds. Fu j 
written guarantee. Special $99, on terms. 








Nothing Down,'l .00a Week 
FAMOUS Bulova “Lone Eagle,” in Lindbergh 
souvenir gift box. Ideal gift for a man. Ra- 
dium dial, engraved case, curved back, free 


movement. $37.50, special terms. 





Nothing Down,'t. 00 a Week 

NEW “Elfair” model Elgin lady’s Wrist 

Watch. Engraved 14k white gold filled case. 

Guaranteed, jeweled Elgin movement. Novel 

open-link “friendship” bracelet. $35, on spe- 

cial low terms. -—Same price cash or credit. 
Send for FREE CATALOG No. S-12 


GENSLER-LEE 


818 Market Street, San Francisco 





MAIL FOR FREE INSPECTION! | 





Send no money. Pay nothing on delivery. No risk. 
Mail Orders filled ANYWHERE. We pay postage. 


GENSLER-LEE, 818 Market Street, San Francisco 
Please send, with no obligation_on my part. 
the following article for my Free Examination. 
(No money need be sent.) If satisfactory, I 
shall keep it and send paymentsas advertised. 


Article preneestae a Maer aes .. Price 

Full Name 

Address ada 

A, Ieee eee sie See eee ee eee ‘i 


Occupation 


ES USE YOUR CREDIT— GENSLER-LEE Ea 


Enjoy Clean, Healthful and 


Economical ‘‘Heat that Flows”’ 


THERMOFLOW 


room. Revolutionary principle com- ~~ _ 
bines flowing heat through center x agi 
chimney with radiant heat through ‘ oh, 


perforated aluminum shell. Three- 
heat switchinsures controlled heat 














at lowest possible cost. No blind iZ 
side, warms allaround. Plugs into 4 \ 
any wall socket. Listed by Under- ay . 


writers’ Laboratories and 
guaranteed by manufac- 
turer. Dealers wanted. 


Price pos paid anywhere. 
Model T with $ 5” 
ihree-heat swi'ch l 


Model J, one heat, $ -50 
no switch, postpaid l l 





i —«<_ 
153 13th St., Oakland, Calif. 


(C0 Send Model... . postpaid. | enclose $ 
0 Send free descriptive literature. 
Name. . : 

Street or R. F. D 


ee : _.. State 









| ization which was later headed by the 


| a 
ee ee eee Salore | Mary’s years are just ten her adven- 


Otherwice Til return it. at your expense. | Clifornia; crossed parts of the San 
| Felipe and other deserts on foot and 
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The Western Book Shelf 
(Continued from page 19) 


is Grace Moon and the title of her 


book is “‘THE Missing KatcHina”’ 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.00). Mrs. 
Moon’s husband does the _ illus- 


trations for the book and they are 
lovely. The story is about a little 
Indian boy and girl who have all sorts 
of breath-taking adventures. As the 
story goes along the young reader has 
the opportunity to grasp a compre- 
hensive understanding of Indian life 
on the western American desert. Any 
child from three up is pretty sure to 
enjoy it. 

And then there is a book by a very 
young person, Mary Remsen North, 
who has just taken a bow with 
“Down THE Cotorapo.” Although 
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tures number more than four score 
and ten. She has recorded these ad- 
ventures in a diary which she has 
kept since the age of six. The pages 
devoted to her trip down the Colorado 
River and the crossing of uncharted 
deserts in Mexico and Lower Cali- 
fornia are the ones that furnish the 
material for her book. Her publisher 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) wrote this de- 
partment that Mary is believed to be 
the only young person to have gone 
down the lower and most dangerous 
part of the Colorado. With her father 
and mother and a friend she descended 
the river through the Black Canyon 
in a fifteen-foot boat. After the boat 
ride she visited the governors of Colo- | 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, Arizona and | 





by burro, slept in the open on desert 
sand, saw cliff dwellings and met 
primitive Indians. We do hope that 
Mary will not try toswim the Panama 
Canal. 

Most of us have at least one shelf 
devoted to poetry. A permanent ad- 
dition of this treasure of books which 
we like to keep near us is “CERTAIN 
Poets or ImporTANCE,” compiled by 
Hattie Hecht Sloss (Dutton, $5.00). 
Charles G. Norris has written the 
foreword and in it pays a tribute to 
his mother who founded the Browning 
Society in San Francisco, an organ- 





| compiler of this book. 


| abeth Barrett Browning, Robert 


| with rare discrimination and the ar- 


The certain poets of importance re- | 
ferred to are those who lived during 
the Victorian times. Mrs. Sloss’ 
splendid anthology includes poems by 
Matthew Arnold, Emily Bronte, Eliz- 


Browning and others in the group are 
Rossetti, Stevenson, Swinburne and 
Tennyson. The selections are made 





rangement is so organized that the 


|reader may quickly find Victorian | 
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No. 3230 $12.00 


Gifts to men must have 
utility. 

Faries Lamps are used all 
over the country by men who 
know values, because Faries 
Lamps are architecturally 
beautiful and honestly made. 

They give an even radiance 
to every part of a big desk. 
They never annoy by flicker- 
ing or rattling from jolts. The 
slip-on shade feature is pat- 
ented and cannot be obtained 
in any other lamp. 

We will ship gift lamps prepaid to 
any address, if your dealer cannot 
supply you. 


FARIES 


Manufacturing Company 
Decatur, Illinois 




















OLD rAsuoneD HOSPITALITY 
IN A MODERN SETTING—_» 


THE HOTEL 
LAIR 
LEXINGTON AVE.49™ TO 50ST NEW YORK 


S. Grecory Taytor, Pres. 


A New, Luxurious Hotel 
800 Rooms — 800 Baths 


Radio in Every Room 


SINGLE 


$3 to $5 


DousBLe 


$5 to $6 


Surres 
$10 to $15 
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verses that have been wtitten on 
specific subjects: that is to say they 
are grouped under such headings as 
Children, Youth, Poetic Portraits, 
Music, Love, and Immortality. Fur- 
thermore the book has three separate 
indexes: authors, poems, and first 
lines. 

This unique arrangement and the 
cross index are genuine aids to stu- 
dents of poetry and to persons like 
myself who like to read poetry now 
and then or to look up a reference 
that has escaped the memory. I 
highly commend “Certain Poets of 
Importance” to you. 


SunsET’s garden Editor has recom- | (s A G REAT BAN K 
mended a book to me which I want 
in turn to tell you about. The subject | K FYE D TO 
matter is not confined to the West | 
(although the author has many perti- | MODERN RUSINESS 
nent things to say about our section | 


of the country) but init there is much | 
to interest the westerner who ad- R EQU | 2 ~ M f NTS 


mires rock gardens. The title of the 














° “ ~ 
) c O ARDEN AND ALPINE : : 
book is oe oe, Soaniay A Bank of Italy has kept pace with the forward strides 
Piants,” by Henry Correvon (Mac- ; ; 
millan, $6.00) : of modern business. New ideas, new methods. . .all 
4 ‘ consistent with the basic principles of safe banking... 


The author in 1877 sent his first 
collection of alpine plants to a horti- 
cultural show in Geneva and has been 


have been adopted throughout every department of 
this great state-wide organization. The executives of 


interested actively in the subject of | this institution have dared to pioneer...and the high 
his book ever since. Although he | position the bank occupies in the business and com- 
himself says that = Is " a Scien- | mercial world today evidences the wisdom and prac- 
es aso one will deny that it 1s an | ticability of their daring. $ That the Bank of Italy has 

sai a i’ saetala agen ~ modernized banking methods and policies, and has keyed 
And here is one that we almost 

| them to the trends and requirements of a new busi- 


missed seeing on the Shelf. It is a 
little volume so slight that a man 
could slip it into his coat pocket 
without bulging it. Its enchanting 
title is ““Drirrwoop Fires” and it is 
by Irene Wilde (Wagner, $1.25). 
Miss Wilde is librarian of the Hollen- 
beck Junior High School in Los 
Angeles. She packs her simple, beau- 
tiful verse full of rich color with red 
and blue and gold predominating. 
“Driftwood Fires” is a vivid versifi- 
cation of a lovely friendship and is 
divided into three parts: Flame, Em- | 
bers, a —_. og 4 itself is ae 
beautiful and Miss Wilde has given INTERIOR: DECORATION) ~ f. ] 

it color and rhythm and form. Like eee ths an Ra ACL acapEemy 
a driftwood fire this little book is | Your opportunity to enter fascinating profession. “One of California’s finest private schools” 


. asics 0 y | Our Home Study Course gives full instruction and (non-sectarian) 
warm and fragrant a comfort to | easy method for practical application. Color har- One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
have around. mony, draperies, period and modernistic furniture | School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
| and all fundamentals. Faculty of ieading N. Y. Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
decorators. Send at once for free booklet 1%De | under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
| TheN. Y. School of Interior Decoration | Box ¢ 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


578 Madison Avenue - - - New York City 7 
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ness era, is recognized and acknowledged everywhere. 


Bank of Italy 


NATIONAL SaAvinos t italy 
A NATIONAL BANK 





292 Banking Offices in 166 California Cities 


















































from Cold, Heat, Dirt, Cats, ] Prevents Rust 
e . os “3g = 
mended Dogs, Flies, etc. => finest oil for bait casting 
Es & coon IDEA™ by toy- | | Ssfesuard your family’s health. SEM lines, reels, guns. Never 
Keep a PERFECTION Sanitary ers wy | 
makers, to clean indestructible doll Milk Bottle Container in a aie me gums or hardens. Colorless, 
heads with cold cream. Take anes a ee cae ertcr, Pah odorless, stainless. 
to wipe it off well, afterwards. so, it. Size 10x12x4”, Gray enamel ee - wy ' \ Se - * 

illi i i i inis s vith Celo- altar : f nt direct if your 
brilliantine on doll wigs will restore Fin ated with Cele; aes 35c. due ana 
their lustre. A beauty shop opera- at sen one en pager 
tor will be glad to wave or curl a | | i ctN0. 1o1—insulated, $2.25 WM. F. NYE, Inc., Dept.M 
doll’s hair. py : . NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 

= | he Perfection Mfg. Co., 2701 N.Leffingwell, St. Louis, Mo. Gil cdtiness tes neete 6 eonnies 
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Someone has wisely said, “It is 
better to plant a ten cent shrub 
in a ninety cent hole than to try to 
get a ninety cent shrub to grow in a 
ten cent hole.” Observation has 
shown that it is not only necessary 
to dig a proper hole but to replace 
the soil properly and to prepare the 
surface so that the plant will receive 
the maximum of benefit from water 
applied after it has been placed. 
Plants sold by nurseries come in a 
wide variety of containers, among 
which are flats, pots, cans (gallon or 
5-gallon), balled (ball of earth bound 
in burlap), bare root (deciduous 
shrubs), and boxes. The first prob- 
lem, and one which often proves dis- 
astrous, is the removal of the plants 
from the container. Let us consider 
them in the order named above. 
Annuals, perennials or hedge plants 
may come to you in flats (boxes 18 
inches square and 2 2 to 3 inches deep). 
To remove, imagine the flat of earth 





and plants to be a cake beset with 
candles which you are to cut into 
square pieces each of which is to con- 
tain a candle. This can be readily 
done with an old knife, and the result 
will be a number of neat squares each 
containing a small plant. Dig a hole 
the proper size with a trowel and plant 
the specimen slightly deeper than it 
has been in the fiat. Water according 
to the material, either with a fine 
spray or by flooding. In the case of 
hedges a furrow down each side of the 
hedge is the most effective. Watering 
should be done immediately after 
planting. 

Pots may contain anything from 
annuals to young trees but the pro- 
cedure in all cases is approximately 
the same. If the roots have come 
through the drainage hole in the bot- 
tom of the pot, cut them off flush 
with the bottom of the pot. Invert 
the pot, allowing the plant to project 
between the thumb and forefinger of 
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Some Simple 


Planting Rules 


the left hand. Grasping the pot in 
the right hand tap the rim gently 
against the edge of a table or block 
of wood. The plant and earth will 
drop into the left hand. 

Dig a hole slightly larger than the 
pot in all dimensions. (In heavier 
soils and clay the hole should be 





largest and care should be taken not 
to seal the walls with digging tools.) 
Fill the bottom of the hole with top 
soil so that when the plant is placed 
in the hole it will stand slightly deeper 
than it has been growing in the pot. 
Refill the hole around the ball of 
earth and roots, packing it firmly as 
it is placed. (Light soils can be set- 
tled with water.) Draw the excess 
earth into a basin-like dike around 
the plant, the diameter to be com- 
mensurate with the size and water 
requirements of the plant. Water 
thoroughly immediately after 
planting. 

To remove a plant from a can, 
stand astride of the plant with the 
can held firmly between the ankles 
and feet. With tin snips cut the wall 
of the can from rim to bottom down 
one side. Turn the can halfway 
around (180°) and again cut the wall 








from rim to bottom. Grasp the seg- 
ments thus created and press the 
walls of the can away from the earth 
and roots. Remove the ball of earth 
and roots from the opened can and 
proceed as in the case of potted plants. 
The basin to be formed is usually 
larger in the case of plants from cans, 
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and when the plants are taken from 
5-gallon cans a basin of several feet is 
often necessary. Water immediately 
after planting. 

Field grown plants are usually ship- 
ped balled (ball of earth bound in 
burlap) and when properly handled, 
they produce results that far excel 
those obtained from container grown 
material. The two main causes for 
the loss of plants transplanted in this 
manner are careless handling and im- 
proper watering after planting. To 
avoid the first, always handle the 
plant by the ball of earth and never 
by grasping the plant itself. The 
second cause is often due to the forma- 
tion of a crust just inside the burlap 
covering which prevents the pene- 
tration of water to the roots. This 
can be eliminated by dipping the ball 
in a bucket of water, allowing this 
crust to soften before planting. Do 
not remove the burlap but cut away 
any surplus that may project above 
the ball. Dig a hole slightly larger 
than the ball in all dimensions and 
then proceed as in the case of cans 
and pots until the ball is almost cov- 
ered. Pack the soil firmly and then 
cut the string or rope away from the 
stem of the plant and lay back the 
burlap. Fill the remainder of the 





hole and tamp the earth well around 
the ball. Make a basin around the 
plant and water thoroughly, making 
certain that the water is running into 
the ball as well as into the surround- 
ing soil. 

In transplanting bare root plants 
(deciduous shrubs), examine the roots 
carefully and remove any broken or 
crushed roots. Dig a hole large 
enough to receive all of the roots 
when spread into their natural grow- 
ing position and of sufficient depth to 
allow the shrub to stand approxi- 
mately as it did before digging. Hold 
the plant upright and refill the hole 
with top soil, tamping or settling with 
water as the soil is replaced to avoid 
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the leaving of air pockets under any 
of the roots or in the crotches formed — 
by branching roots. This is very im- y —ilisy , 
portant as more plants are lost due} “IT'S NOT A HOME UNTIL IT'S PLANTED” 
to rot from these pockets than any 

other single cause excepting neglect. 
The remainder of the procedure is as 
in the other plantings, and don’t 
forget the water. 

Attention is drawn to the absolute 
avoidance of fertilizer in all plantings. 
It has been found that fertilizer ap- 
plied to newly planted shrubs either 
causes direct injury by burning the 
fine feeder roots or causes the roots 
to remain close to the surface where 
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ROSES 
$950 


POSTPAID 


ETOILE de HOLLANDE—Brilliant red of magnificent 
size and form, and exquisite fragrance. 
DAME EDITH HELEN—Large, full double flowers of 
glowing pink. Known as the rose without a fault. 
TALISMAN—Color a dazzling mixture of orange, yellow 
and pink. Exceedingly fragrant. 
No. 1—A $3.50 value sent postpaid for $2.50. 


Or you may substitute any one of the following varieties, 
or‘order them separately, as well: 





ANGELE PERNET—Brownish orange............. $1.00 
MISS ROWENA THOM—Oriental rose. ......... $1.00 
MARGARET McGREDY—Vermillion red... ...... $1.00 
MRS. E. P. THOM—Deep lemon yellow.......... $1.00 
IMPERIAL POTENTATE—Shining rose-pink. ..... $1.00 





$5.00 
No. 2—ALL 5 sent for $4.00—Postpaid. 
ALL of the above are strong, No. 1, two year old plants. 


THIS ROSE BOOK AND 
CATALOGUE 


Describing the newest and best in 
Roses. Also a wide assortment of or 
namenta ls and General Nursery Stock. 
Well illustrated. 


L. E. INGOLDSBY NURSERY, 








2 dmquebyNereces 
TENOSAY CALIF 











Lindsay, Calif. 


O IEnclose $...... for Offer No. ....... 

0 Send offer No....... I will pay postman. 

0 Send Free Catalogue 

eee a wats alot es is oe ae Sis olen avs Acer 0d ks AO 
Address........ 











Your Dahlias & Gladiolus 


From a Western grower and pores of 
international repute. Catalog listing the 
rarest of the new, and finest of the old 
varieties —free on request. 

645 Woodmont Ave. 
Carl Salbach Berkeley, Calif. 


Originator and Grower of Outstanding Varieties 























“His Master’s Choice” 


@ Recommended 
by leading veteri- 
narians. In 1-pound 
cans, at all stores. 






Doc Foo? 


For 


DOG and CAT FOOD 


“His Master's Choice” 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


California Animal Products Co. 


e Free 1530 E. 12th St.. Oakland, California 
Please send me free sample can of CALO ¢ Dog food 
ES eee er eae ae See eee 
Address ——— 

City and State. 
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| Garden Ideas 

- For Westerners 
| By Western Gardeners 


T° develop an appetite for the 
Christmas turkey and to work off 
a few pounds of extra weight after the 
holidays, there is nothing better than 
a little strenuous garden work. This 
is the time of year to clean up the gar- 
den, burning old annuals, etc.; to put 
in permanent improvements such as 
fences, pools and the like, and to plant 
shrubbery, trees, and roses. Study 
your garden to see where you need to 
set a lilac or a rhododendron or where 
you might develop a rockery. Order 
your nursery stock now from a reliable 
dealer and get to work. 

+ FF +§ 

Here are some suggestions from one 
SuNSET reader’s garden note book: 
“Don’t have a garden that looks as 
though it had been cut out with scis- 
sors and laid on the grass—be original; 
have flower borders at least seven feet 
wide and put in an occasional step- 
ping stone for working in the border; 
grow as many vines as you wish all 
together on the same arch or fence 
and thus have a variety of bloom at 
different times of the year; when a 
plant is badly diseased and cannot be 
| cured, dig it up and burn it.” 

+ - | 

It’s a good idea to take a strip of 
| canvas three inches wide and as long 
| as desired and nail it taut to the wall 

of the back porch. Divide it into sec- 
| tions by tacking so that each section 

fits some small tool such as a mason’s 
| small trowel, English fern trowel, gar- 
| den shears, scissors, gloves, etc. Have 
| the canvas high enough for grown-ups 

to reach easily but beyond the reach 
| of small children. It saves time just 

to reach for the desired tool as you 
| pass out the back door to work in the 
| garden. 





+ & 

In planting tulips it’s a good idea if 
your soil is clayey to place a handful 
_ of coarse sand in the bottom of the 
hole, plant the bulb, then put in an- 
other handful of sand. Fill in the re- 
mainder of the hole with soil well 
mixed with bone meal. If gophers 
| are numerous, line the bulb bed with 
| wire netting. Don’t use manure 

around bulbs. 


+ -k '& 

One of the most beautiful and, at 
the same time, most effective wall 
coverings I have ever seen was an 
espalier of leptospermum. In this 
particular instance it was used against 
_a high board fence which had to be 

painted seasonally. On these occa- 
| sions the thongs that held the main 
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{LANDSCAPE 


ARCHITECT 


a 


Al ea Mail 


Big fees; pleasant healthful work; a 
dignified, uncrowded profession offering 
remarkable opportunities. Immedi- 
ate income possible, many students 
more than pay forcourse from fees earn- 
ed while studying. Graduates are earn- 
ing $50 to $200 a week. Our course is es- 
pecially suitable for western conditions. 
Write Today for Details. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home Study Council 
30 Plymouth Bidg. Des Moines, lowa 



















TEETHING TIME 
Thoughtful mothers the world over have 
for more than sixty years saved their babies 
needless pain by using 

DR. STEDMAN’S 
TEETHING POWDERS \¥ 


Guaranteed absolutely free from any 
injurious ingredient and none genuine 
withont this Trade- 


ss Mark. Your Druggist 
can supply you. 


JAMES H. STEDMAN, England 


SONG WRITERS 


Sone requirewextss Advance Royalty Payments, 

ING PICTURES New Talking-Picture Song requirements, 
etc., fully explained in our Free instruc- 
tive book. Writers of Words or Music 
# for songs may submit their work for free 
examination and advice. Past ex- 
perience unnecessary. We revise, compose, 
arrange music and secure Copyrights. 
Our modern method guarantees approval. 
Write Today—Newcomer Associates. 
WALTER w. NEWCOMER 1676-Q Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Large Spring selling catalog 
of coins for sale free te collec- 
tors only. Catalog quoting 
prices paid for coins, ten cents. 


William Hesslein, 
101-C Tremont Street 


NEW “WASHINGTON” STRAWBERRY 


Heavy yielding, bigge«t and best flavored berry in culti- 
vation. A greatly improved Marshall. Plants $5.00 per 
thousand f. o. b. Puyallup. $1.00 per hundred postpaid. 


BROWN FRUIT FARMS, R-3. Box 39A, PUYALLUP, WASH. 
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Boston, Mass. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, OF SUNSET. 

Published monthly at San Francisco, California, for 
October 1, 1930. 

State of California, County of San Francisco, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary in and for the State and county 

aforesaid, personally appeared L. W. Lane who, hav- 

ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Publisher of SUNSET, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, management 

(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 

aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 

caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers, are: 
publisher, L. W. Lane, 1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, California; editors, Genevieve Callahan, Lou 
Richardson, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; managing editor, none; business manager, 
none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its 
name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) 

LANE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 
cu W. LANE, 1045 Sansome St., 

al. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 

other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 

or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 
L. W. LANE, Publisher. 

Sworn to and ‘ee % before me this 29th day of 
September, 1930. ucker. My commission 
expires March 15, 1933. 


San Francisco, 
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CHESWICK, PA. 















= y ~~, LIVING 
aan 25¢ i_ Christmas Trees 
»~ WEACH’S Plant beautiful young Red- 
4 ‘ * woods from our reforestation 
\. nurseries at Scotia, Calif. 





Save the forests—enjoy year 
’round beauty. Trees now 
10 to 24 inches high. ini- 
mum order 6 trees. Add far- 
cel post from Scotia, Calif., to 
yourzone. 6 to 15 trees ship- 
ping weight 5 pounds—15 to 
50 trees, 8 pounds. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 
Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco. 









FERTILIZE as 


you sprinkle » 


Put ANY fertilizer in a bucket and 
add water. “’JECTOR” picks up the 
solution and sprinkles it, with the 
water, from your garden hose. Easy, 
safe, ranid, clean, economical method 
of handling ALL fertilizers and plz nt 
foods. Avoids “‘burning.” At your 
dealer’s or sent PREPAID anywhere 
in United States on receipt of reg- 
ular price of $1.50. 
A-B-C Mfg. Co. 
225 S. 4th St. Quincy, Ill. 


EARAKINE 
2 












STOPS EARACHE 


Relieves pain. Softens the wax. 
Areliable, harmless product. All 
druggists, or by mail 50 cents. 


NY C. S. Dent & Company, Detroit 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 7) 
soothing, healing pads. Safe ! BAS. 


At all drug, shoe and deft. stores. . , 
Beh 


Dt Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


















Put one on— 
the pain is gone 


| shine. 
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trunks to the wall were loosened and 
the leptospermum laid back on the 
ground. After the painting had been 
completed the shrubs were raised and 
refastened to the wall. The advan- 
tage of this over vines is easily appar- 
ent. There are no tendrils to pene- 
trate or cling to the supporting sur- 
faces and so no harm is done to the 
wall by the growing plants; neither 
are the shrubs torn or injured in any 
way when loosening them from their 
support. (Look in a nursery cata- 
logue for a picture of leptospermum, 
or when you are visiting some nursery 
ask to see it growing.) 

tk & & 

“My greatest garden problem,” 
writes another reader, “was snails. 
Over night I would lose many young 
plants that I had started from seed in 
boxes and although I used a prepara- 
tion to kill the rogues it did not kill 
all of them. Later I tried placing 
empty cans (with bottoms and tops 
removed) around the young plants 
and dahlias as they came through the 
ground. I placed snail killer on the 
ground outside the can and my diffi- 
culty was solved. The can also pro- 
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tects the young plants from the wind | 


until they become tall and sturdy 
enough to tie to bamboo or redwood 
stakes.” 


tk  & 

I noticed in the July Sunset a wo- 
man inquires about carnations. My 
own experience follows: in California 
carnations are easy to grow but do 
best when they have a south exposure 
to the sun. 
west not so good and north no good at 
all. If there is shelter from the wind 
it helps. Carnations must have plenty 
of water until they get a good start, 
then only a moderate amount. They 
prefer a sandy soil but do nicely in 


East is second choice, | 





and difewoit 
Jor Christmas Giving 
California Wild Flowers! 


Five big packets of sun-ripened seeds in the one 
big envelope! Fine selected seeds, that will thrive 
anywhere in the U. S. or Canada, from California’s 
foremost seed specialists. In colorful Christmas 
packets, the most delightfully different gift imagin- 
able for the friends or family “back East.” 

Send for our large folder illustrated in full natural 
color. It gives all the facts, and it tells you how 
you can obtain well-chosen FREE seeds for your 
own garden. 

This is a more pleasant and inexpensive way o 
remembering the folks than you have ever heard of. 
Don’t delay. mailing this coupon for full details. 
(Orders received after December 10th will be 
maiied out the same day.) 


FRASER & SON, LTD. 


Fraser Building, Pasadena 
Please send me your folder on your Christmas gift offer. 
Understand that this does not obligate me in any way. 


| Name 


| Address 


any kind, provided they have sun- | 


fine flowers in poor clay soil where 
there was a southeast sun shining on 
them from 7 a. m. until 1 p. m. The 
following year she moved them to the 
north side of the house and most of 
them died. When the plants are too 
much in the shade they get sickly and 
often suffer from plant lice. The buds, 
too, will rot or split. This is especially 
true when planted on the north side 
or on the west if only the late after- 
noon sun strikes them. Carnations 


when in bloom are pretty in a fernery. 


A Scotchman 
Who Found a Dime’s Worth 

















A friend of mine grew some | 


| 




















Sutton’s Seeds 


ENGLAND'S 


BEST 





Part of Garden at Littlecote, England 
Home of *‘Wild Darell’”’ 


For more than a hundred years the house of 
Sutton & Sons has been breeding and improving 
flowers. Among the hundreds of Sutton’s Seeds 
are many new sorts--some from the Orient, some 
from Africa, but all are choice strains. They 
grow in America as thriftily as in England. 
Write for 
Sutton’s Amateur's Guide in 

Horticulture and General Garden Seed Catalog 


It is a 200-page book beautifully illustrated and 
with many pages in full color. It describes 
hundreds of flowers. This book is a complete 
guide to horticulture and tells what, when, where 
and how to plant. Sent postpaid by our Pacific 
Coast Agents for 50 cents in stamps or money 
order. Price refunded on first $5 order. Fresh 
stock of seeds carried in San Francisco. Call 
personally or write to 

SHERMAN T. BLAKE Co., 240 Sacramento St., 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Exclusive Pacific Coast Agents for 


Sutron & Sons, Lrp., Reading, England 


H A collection of choice summer 
Bulbs for Xmas Gifts. gocering bulbs suitable for 
Spring planting will be appreciated by your — friends. 
Let me send them a neat holiday box, containing the following 
rare bulbs: 6 gorgeous Tigridias (Shell Lily), 6 beautiful Gladio- 
lus, 6 Hybrid Montbretias, 6 lovely Japanese Lilies, 6 Zephy- 
ranthes Roses (Fairy Lily), 6 Pancratium (Spider Lily), 6 Gal- 
tonia (Summer Hyacinth), 6 Tuberousrooted Begonias, 6 
Zephyranthes Candida (Summer Crocus), 6 Golden yellow 
Calla lilies. 60 strong flowering size bulbs, a joy and lasting re- 
membrance sent postpaid to any address in U. S., together with 
card bearing your name, for $9.75. Half size collection $4.75, 
postpaid. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 
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HRISTMAS is at our doors 
again and within a few days all Sunset Land will be 
in the midst of a happy holiday season. Already 
thousands of baby firs are getting ready to leave the 
mountain slopes of the Pacific Northwest, soon to be 
stamped “Evergreen Brand” and shipped to all parts 
of the country. Down in the Mojave River Valley 
great herds (or should we say flocks?) of turkeys are 
on their pre-Christmas diet and debating with each 
other as to which one will attend the largest Christ- 
mas party. From Victoria to Chula Vista, city 
fathers are discussing just where to place the com- 
munity tree; kindergartners are hearing for the first 
time, ‘““Away in a Manger,” and everyone, every- 
where is figuring out Christmas budgets. 


At the beginning of this busy, blessed season comes 
your good friend Sunset ready to make your Christ- 
mas not only a merry one but an easy one as well. 
In fact, this December SuNsET is just one big stock- 
ing packed full of good ideas, not one of which you 
will want to miss. Here you will find those extra- 
special recipes for making your Christmas candies; 
suggestions for decorating your western home for the 
holidays; ideas for lighting your tree artistically and 
for wrapping your packages uniquely; directions for 
growing poinsettias, the Christmas flower of the 
West, and so on from Sunset Gold to Adios. Look 
back over this Sunset “stocking,” just to make sure 
that you haven’t missed anything. 


We wonder how many of you in reading “Holiday 
Fun in the Mountains” on page 15 will be reminded, 
as we were, of far away and long ago when snow and 
Christmas were thought of simultaneously. To be 
sure, the winter sports we remember did not include 
tobogganing down illuminated slides such as Tod 
Powell describes, but we did know the thrills of jump- 
ing on bob sleds as they skimmed through the village 
streets, of skating on the little pond in frosty moon- 
light, and of making and consuming quantities of 

‘snow ice cream” (recipe for which will be sent upon 
request). We have vivid recollections, too, of our 
favorite winter game which we played whenever we 
had to bring in the weekly wash from the icy clothes 
line. It was cold work taking down the stiff sheets 
and pillow cases, but when it came to the long under- 
wear that was different for each frozen union suit was 
a skeleton with which we danced hilariously over the 
snowy lawn until a warning finger tapped on the win- 
dow pane. You wrote a good article, Tod Powell— 
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a description which will send us into the mountains 
this winter to feel once more the sorcery of snow. 
But as we live again those crisp, happy days spent in 
a little mid-western town, we realize that you don’t 
know a// about winter thrills—no indeed! 


And now, if there are no objections, we should like to 
do what Truthful James of Bret Harte days would 
have referred to as ‘“‘putting our cards on the table.” 
Let us suppose that you, our readers, have called our 
editorial hand. This is just what we have 1 in it: a 
sound, sincere plan to build a special magazine for all 
home-loving families who live west of the great di- 
vide—a magazine that will tell you how to build and 
decorate your western home; how and when to plant 
your western gardens; where to spend your vacations; 
how to cook your western foods; how to get more real 
enjoyment out of living here in the West. With such 
a hand (a hand not duplicated by any other maga- 
ziné), and you to help us play it, we are sure to win! 


We have been thinking Christmas for the past six 
weeks but even so it is hard for us to realize that by 
the time you read these words the holiday rush will 
be under way and we here in the Sunset office will 
be busy with the January number. It’s to be a special 
cabin number, so if you are dreaming of a little log 
cabin up in the mountains or a cozy little shack down 
beside the sea, don’t miss seeing next month’s Sun- 
seT. In all the dime stores in all this country you 
could not find a bigger bargain | for ten cents. Please 
note, too, that dime stores are “cash and carry” but 
that when you spend ten cents for a SuNSET it is de- 
livered right at your door. If your subscription ex- 
pires with this issue, send your dollar right away for 
a year’s pleasant reading which will come to you on 
the installment plan. Send that dollar even though 
you have to cut Aunt Jane out of a Christmas pres- 
ent! Or, better still, send two dollars, which will pay 
for your ’ subscription and Aunt Jane’ s, and Cousin 
Harry s, too. (See page 5 for special Christmas offer. ) 


Yes, Christmas is at our doors again and almost im- 
mediately all Sunset Land will be in the midst of the 
happy holiday season. We sincerely hope that for 
each and every one of you it will be the most joyous 
Christmas you have ever known.—TueE Epirors. 


P.S. Isn’t that a slick cooky cutter pictured in the 
shopping service on page 27—the one that cuts out 
twenty-eight cookies with a simple twist of the wrist? 
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Christmas ROSE Collections 


marvelous roses regularly priced at § a 2 7>- 


$4.75—are being sold as a Christmas 
collection, postpaid, at . . . 


These roses are new introductions and it is impossible for you to 
make a mistake in purchasing them. Should you by any chance have 
either Etoile de Hollande or Talisman, we have listed substitutes from 
which to make your choice. Those wishing more than a single specimen 
can purchase three collections for $10.75. Every rose is specially selected 
from the best grade plants, well-branched, carefully pruned, and rigidly 
inspected before shipping. Each collection carries full cultural directions. 
We will enclose a Christmas greeting card if you wish to send a collec- 
tion as a holiday gift. All collections shipped postpaid. 








NS 
"4 Collections 
in ready for im- 
't mediate ship- 
ment. Plant now 
for early spring 
PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER. Regular price $2.00 blooming. 
-O 
id Here are the Roses included in our Christmas Collection: 
PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER. This rose is the outstanding novelty of the 
year. Thorough trials have proved it a remarkably good garden rose and almost ideal 
1 ; for cutting. The buds, borne upright on long, strong stems, are long and pointed. 
Il The petals are unusually large and thick. The inner side of the outer petals is dark 
ie pink and rose, and the reverse side is orange streaked with red; the center petals are 
shaded salmon and apricot. It is satisfyingly fragrant and an unusually vigorous 
id Sire ce 
grower. 
it : : 
e TALISMAN. This vividly colored rose has attracted more attention than any other 
S; recent introduction. The coloring is most unusual, being a combination of gold, 


al apricot, pink and carmine in mingled splashes, streaks and blends. In thorough trials 
it has proved to be a supreme garden rose. For greatest satisfaction the long buds 
with their sharply recurved petals should be cut in the tight-bud stage. It has 
fragrance equal to Mme. Butterfly and Ophelia. 


ETOILE DE HOLLANDE. This brilliant rose is generally considered the best red 
garden rose grown. It has beautiful oval buds which open to glorious, large blooms 
that hold their color in strong sunlight, never showing bluish tints. It is especially 
lovely in the half-open stage. It is sweetly fragrant witha real rose perfume. Growth 
yy is strong and it is more resistant to mildew than most red roses. 





TALISMAN. Regular price $1.50 


























al The roses offered in this collection give The following roses may be substituted 
‘-) you two of the very newest introductions if you so desire: 
n and one which has only been available for SU ong TES FOR ETOILE DE HOLLANDE 
N= general sale within recent months. Talis- No. 1. Feu J oct oh Le mar haga! —- 
yu man has an extremely fine fragrance, 1. Angele I Pe “rrr h orange. 
athe s ; > ve , 4. Dame Edith Helen. Pink. Very fragrant. 
se something unusual in the yellow or + EN eateuee woe ca 
it copper shades. 6. Margaret McGredy. Oriental red. 
e- SUBSTITUTES FOR TALISMAN 
a» + N > T No. 7. Lady MargaretStewart. Yellowandapricot. 
X- USE Tt i E C OUI ON 8. Maud Cumming. Peach pink. 
Ir Whether you order or not, our 1931 Rose 9. re mag Yo “ Lies 1k — orange. 
x se As 10. en Dawn. Pale gol 
n Book and our 1931 Garden Book sent free +1, Chas. Piha: Orange andired, 
h | on request. 12. E.G. Hill. Dark red. 
4 Bases ee eee eee eee Se sees ees eeaeeeen 
: ae “8 
LY P j 
a California Nursery Co. ; 
) Box N, Niles, California i 
Ship..... . .of your collections to: i 
| 
NU atl Si oclaxi attr gs acd & ecru Bias tony SreCB SE PR RA a i 
1- 
. | NN a aa! snip oS ahaa eco avd aaa ee os ; 
e . 
or ETOILE DE HOLLANDE. Regular price $1.25 i (5 Selalgl Rete eee See Ce ee een eee: ] 
a (State) i 
iS i " Hahn SURE F EWAN SA bien See ; 
Ss. i] indy substitute NOs........0 05 oes e cane oe wesdeun I 
| Re Se ould like 
' Ey I enclose epee 1 1931 Rose Book - 
le u r S e r j 7 O j [J I will pay postman O 1931 Garden Book 1 
77 
it 3 If you only wish the free books fill in name and address and cross out the collection | 
t? GEORGE C. ROEDING, Jr. President 4 order, checking one or both books. 3 
me 7? ———— 
| NILES CALIFORNIA Wi = = as ccs ce ent esl can ms al Cou Ges GU CU Gl ua Succ ik SG dC 
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Let us supply 
even the (‘apital 


af 
You pay only 10% DOWN balance monthly 


; iy 7 9 = 1 > = ad ‘ 7 ee 
it supplies fine materials, decorating sug 


for modern 
plumbing and 
heating 


gestions, many new ideas. 

The newest Crane service to home 
owners is the Crane Budget Plan, under 
which you can have any plumbing and 
No one questions the ad- heating improvement fully installed, be- 


Crane-Warlo Elec- visability of modernizing fore you pay acent. Then you pay only 
tro- Matic Water 
softeners supply soft 
water with virtu 


plumbing and heating. If 10% down, the balance monthly. 


you live in a house, it adds No need for ready cash 


ally no attention, immeasurably to the joy | Under the Crane Budget Plan, you can 


and comfort you get from your home. If you have new bathroom fixtures, an extra 


wish to sell, it means readier sale and hun- bathroom, a kitchen sink with the con- 


dreds of dollars added to selling venience of the Cor/and here 
price. If you wish to rent, it greatly illustrated. You can have an 
increases the return on the invest- automatic water heater or 
ment. Perhaps you are one of those water softener, an automatic 
who has only been deterred by the water system to supply run- 
initial capital necessary. ning water to suburban, 
Now, you need no longer wait. country, or summer home... 
Capital is available on the easiest, Dry air is moistened by this auto- and you pay out of income. 
matic Doherty-Brehm Humidi- 
fier, first effective, low-priced 
supplies it... at the same time that Aumidifier for radiator heat, Crane plumbing and heating 


Valves r€ = A N E # Fittings 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR: DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago * 23 W. 44th St., New York 
Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-six cities 


most convenient terms. Crane Co. You can have any modern 


materials for your home, whether it is in city 
or country, whether it is a mansion or a five 
room cottage, whether you can spend as much 
as you wish or must watch costs closely ... 
and pay while you are using the improvement. 

Visit nearby Crane Exhibit Rooms and in- 
spect the actual fixtures. To buy, call in a 
Crane Qualified Contractor-Dealer, chosen 
for his fine craftsmanship and financial re- 
sponsibility. He will help you plan, arrange 
the financing, make the installation. 

Let us send you this book 

Here is a 100-page guide-book to modern 
plumbing possibilities, prepared especially to 
help you plan and equip bathroom, kitchen, 
and laundry. It illustrates and describes 
ee charming rooms and also im- 
proved fixtures, fittings, and 
accessories. It may be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you. It 


nOMES OF 
og COMFORT 


a 


Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me, without obligation, your book, 

Homes of Comfort. 

0 LRN NID SAMO er EL 

Address. earn 


is yours for the asking. Mail 





the coupon. 
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